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VOLUME IV. 
MISCELLANY well knew that his kingdom was not yet|nearly completed, and that the earth 
of this world, that his time was not yet | should retarn to grace through the fulfil- 

\come. The work of his word was to sig- | ment of the law. ‘ 

THE DOCTRINE OF THE REDEMPTION, | nalize the aim of our attainment, and to| It is not surprising that the logical ne- 
AND THE RETURN TO THE CHRIS-| prepare the time which was to come ; a|cessity for this transformation of the dog- 
TIANITY OF JESUS CHRIST. time characterized by the interchange of | ma should not have been then understood, 

ty A pen lege lie rh ta love, an epoch of unity and social happi- | since there were difficulties historical, so- 

~ ‘| ness. He trusted to the fructification of | cial, and religious, certainly very great, 
his word, to the logical power of his prin- | and whose causes are easily determinable, 

In examining the fatal dogma which ciple, to the impalse of his thought to-| when we have intelligently studied the 
condemns the earth, and exclades it from wards its end, in substituting hope and | formative epochs of Christianity. We 
universal harmony, we would arouse the Jove, for the old doetrine of the curse. | here restrict ourselves to indicating, among 
attention of thinkers to a feature of devel- Thus, he busied himself act with cosmog-|the concurrent causes of the fatal irra- 
opment now manifested even in the bos- ony, nor with theology, but exclusively | tionality which we signalize, a political 
om of the Christian churches, in relation | with religious morality. reasun whose influence is easily apprecia- 
to this dogma. Expressed with more or | ** Love ye one another, love each other | ble. This reason is found in the position 
less of foree, we find it at the root of all as brethren, practice truth, justice and | of the new doctrine} relatively to the pow- 
philosophical and religious conceptions Jove; thus shall ye do the will of your |e of the society in which Christianity 
which have heen unfolded on the earth, | Heavenly Father, and deserve his bless- | was to be developed. 

and particularly in the old oriental world. | ing.’’ Such is the chief substance of| Christianity in fact, being constituted 

The fall of man, the anger of God, and Christ's teaching. as a Church, was naturally inclined at 

the curse of the earth, more or less gross: | But those wko came after Jesus, and first to avoid as much as possible too 

ly understood, have been the basis of eve- | whose effurts gradually constructed the | unequal a struggle with the powers that 

ry theory on the origin of evil. Moses | Christianity of History, understood not in | were, and, by distinguishing between the 

deeply modified this ancient theory in his| its purity the word and the thought of | kingdom of this power, and the kingdom 

promulgation of it to the Jews. ‘their master. Their inferiority to Jesus | of the faith, to turn the edge of opposi- 
Jesus, in the institution of a new law, | showed itself peculiarly, when from teach- | tion. 

always adopted towards the first the meth-| ing the religious morality, which he had| The kingdom of the powers that were, 
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od of absorption, rather than that of de- | entrusted to them, they would pass to the- 
struction. The creed which Moses had | ology, to cosmogony, and to dogma. 
given to the Jews, admitted a develop- |'They understood not indeed that to this 





being this world in its existing state, and 
civil society ; there was left to the new 
doctrine only the spiritual kingdom and 


ment incompatible with the original doc- | new morality, a new theology and a new | the other world. Thus to gaia the con- 
trine of the East. In truth, the aspira- | dogma must correspond ; that if the an-| dition of internal development, the new 
tion of Jesus fora time of Harmony, of | cient Jaw, the stern law, the eruel and | doctrine consented to reduce, to limit its 
the union of men with each other, and with | bloody law, had been transformed by Je-| area of action. To remove the rational 


God, bears in its maguificent realization, |sus into a law of charity, service and 


an absolute negation to the oriental dog- 
ma of the permanent fatality of evil here 
below ; but it is only the foreseen termina- 
tion promised and always expected by the 


\love, the transformation in the law re- 
quired a similar change in the dogma; 
and that for the degma of rigor, and ter- 
ror, fur the dogma of the curse, for the 





fears of Cesar, they established a great 
irrationalism ; they stated as a principle, 
that his power was not to be encroached 
upon, that the divine doctrine would not 
overrule his kingdom. 


Israelite, of the ‘emporary curse with | dogma of an angry God, armed against| But if the divine doctrine was the ab- 
which the God of Genesis had stricken the | man, must be substituted the dogma of| solute truth, it must embrace all; if the 
earth after the transgression of Adam. hope and of love, the dogma of the bless- | new doctrine was the law of God, it is 

The ministry of Christ, his command | ing, of the harmony, and of the happiness | trifling, to say to the law of God, for the 
of charity and love, revealed to Humani-| of creatures; of an all-good and power-|sake of complying with some political, 
ty the aim of its being ; but they sufficed | ful God, who would realize by charm and ‘human and transitory adaptation, ** Law 
hot unaided, to induce immediately the | attraction, his concert with his creatures. | of God, this is thy allotted domain; Law 
reign of charity, of love, of harmony up-| If this conception lay too far from the | of God, this is thy boundary. Thus far, 


} 


on the earth, and they have not effected it. | old one, it had at least to be announced in | and no farther shalt thou reach.” This 
Jesus was not ignorant of this, he has not conformity with the idea of Jesus, that | limitation is incompatible with the nature 
spoken as if in illusion on this point. He | the times of the primitive curse were | of God, for the Sovereign Master of all 
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things would cease te be so the moment |! 
that anything should cease to be submit- 
ted to his law or willywhich-is abselute 
and unitary in its essence. , This politieal 
reason, combined with others still deeper | 
in their influence, then determined the doe- 
trina] separation of the temporal from the 
spititual. From this time, and as a ne-, 
cessary consequence, the world, which re- 
mained out of the law of God, and out of 
the church of God, must have been, and | 
really was considered as the kingdom of 
Satan. Satan remained a reality in the 


doctrine, he even became a more impor- | 
tant reality than he had been in the pre-| 
vious cosmogory, for the kingdom of the 
earth was conceded to him ia perpetuity, , 


and as a legitimate possession by Chris- 
tianity. Let ws remark clearly, that it 
had not been thus in the doctrine of Mo- 
ses. This doctrime established the upity 
of the social law with the religious law, 
and did not separate the temporal king- 
dom from the spiritual kingdom, to deliv- 
er the temporal to the principle of evil. 
‘Thus the disciples of Christ, far from 
effecting upon the ancient dogma a trans- 
furmation parallel to the new moral law, 
as a consequence of the teachings of Je- 
sus, and announcing to the peuple the 
approach of a return to grace, retrogra- 
ded on the contrary to the dogmas of 
Instead of standing 
with Jesus in advance of Moses, they 
drew farther back even than Moses. Mo- 
ses in fact had given to the world the first 


Strange religions. 


degree of initiation. ‘The old religions 
taught the people the existence of two 
principles, the principle of Good, and the 
principle of Evil, whose action on the 
world was to be permanent. Moses sub- 
ordinated the Evil principle, he taught 
that it had only a temporary and relative 
existence, for he taught that the good had 
ruled on the earth at a primal, paradisia- 
eal, happy epoch ; that the first harmonies 
had been disturbed, but that they would 
one day revive. ‘Thus in giving to his 
people the history of the origin of evil 
upon the earth, Moses had announced its 
ead ; he had predicted the return to grace, 
the termination of the curse and of the 
wrath of Heaven; he had announced 
the ultimate blessing of all nations : in 
short the Redemption. 

‘The earth has never been considered 
by the Jewish people, as excluded from 
the benefit of this Redemption, though a 
narrow interpretation had confined the 
idea to its own triumpa and dominion | 
over all the nations of the world. | 

If the dogmatists, the metaphysicians, | 
the theologians who came after Christ, 
had followed in its purity the direction of 
their master’s thought, they would have 
continued that transformation of the old 
dogma eo:umenced by Moses, by soften- 
my the forums of the Mosaic dogma; by 
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mingling with them more kindliness, 
more hope and love ; by announcing the 
cessation ofthe wrath: of Heavemein ethe 
exact measure thi the nftions ef the 
earth should embody the spirit of the new 
law; by teaehing that the promised Re- 
demption should not be simply under- 
stood of the material pile of the Jewish 
people over other nations, but of the es- 
tablishment of peace in the world, and 


the fusion of nations in the union of| 


the great human family. No rupture 


was to be made with Genesis. Moses 
bad wnlocked the deurs of the future by 


the promise of the Redemptien. ‘Tradi- | 
tion and the successive revelationsef Mo- | 


ses aud Jesus, required them to enter this 
magnificent path instead of subtilizing on 
the duetrime of the Redemption, and. mis- 
erably pervertiog it. The aia and aspi- 


ration which Jesus expressed, was that 


men should hve united amongst them- 
selves and with God by love; the ulti- 


-mate epoch at which this aim should be 
realized, was the time invoked by Jesus ; 


and the human society of this time, Ads 
kingdom. It is clear that the Redemption 
of man, his return to grace, the return of 
good, of harmony to the earth, and the 
termination of the curse of God, could 
and should be understood only of the ume 


_when the law of Jesus, the union of men 


among themselves and with God, should 


be realized by Humanity. In giving to, 


men as the law of God, that they should 


love each other as brothers, Jesus surely | 


did not understand that men would be 
ransomed from evil, that the Redemption 
should be accomplished simply in the fact 
of his having spoken thus to men, and 
having sealed his word with his life. That 
would have been absurd. Jesus under- 
stood that the Redemptioa would be effect- 
ed, that man would be reconciled with 
God when man (Humanity, and not such 
or such an individual,) should practice 
the law of God which he, Jesus, was come 
to announce ; and we repeat, that he was 
not ignorant that the realization would 


not immediately follow his word. He | 
knew that ages must elapse before his | 


kingdom could be of this world, before 
men should universalize love among them- 
selves, before they could organize the 
Unity of the human family, and as a con- 
sequence, Peace, Harmony and Happiness 
upon the earth. Jesus announced to the 
world the law of God,—evideatly the Re- 
demption of the world could only result 
from the accomplishment of this law by 


| the world. It could in no manner result 


from the simple proclamation of the law, 


it could ouly be an ultwnate consequence | 


of the coming of Jesus Christ, am effect 
of his dectrine. 

‘The doctors of Christianity, neither un- 
derstanding the words of their master, 


| nor the seuse’ of his mission, instead of 











| teaching that the Redemption of the world 
| would be the consequence of the accom- 
plishmrens of the n@wedaw, the conse- 
| quence, of thereign of Justice and of Love ; 
taught that the act of the coming of Je- 
sus, and ‘his sacrifice, had commenced, 
‘terminated, accomplished the Redemption. 


| Jesus had eonsecyated ,with his life the 


great desire of Charity, Justi¢e and Love, 

, whose universal realization was ultimate- 
ly to effect the Redemption of the world. 
The disciples, instead of attaching them- 
selves to the doctrine, to the word, to the 
spirit, 10 the aim, ¢o the law; absorbed 
in the Personality of the Redeemer, and 
not understanding that the, Redemption, 
, according tothe word and the thought of 
‘Jesus, would result from the faudfilment of 
the law by men, would have it result from 
the fulfilment of the sacrifice by Jesus. 

It is easy to understand how and by 
what causes these errors introduced them- 
selves among the disciples of Jesus when 
they had no longer their master to con- 
duct them, but it is not less true that these 
capital errors germed early, that the doc- 
trine of Christ was soon changed by them, 
and that the mysticism and the subtilty 
of continuers too soon replaced the sim- 
ple and elevated reason, the divine good 
sense which characterized the word of the 
Founder. What could be more wise 
and more beantiful than the doctrine of 
the Redemption, such as it flowed from 
the teaching of Jesus? 

The primeval harmonies had been lost 
by a Fall; from this epoch, physical evil 
and moral evil had spread over the earth, 
and pain had subdued man. Buta great 
promise had been made to man and to the 
earth, the lost harmonies were one day 
to revive. Man and the earth were to be 
delivered from evil; Jesus had come 
to teach men the condition of the Re- 
demption, in teaching them that the anni- 
hilation of evil and the establishment of 
good were linked with the genera! prac- 
tice of this great command ‘* Love ye one 
another.”’ 

Surely, this was as wise and as true 
as it was sublime; and we must say 
‘that it was a divine word which taught 
| to men plunged in barbarism or jn corrup- 
tion, involved in the paths of selfishness, 
that the Redemption of the world and the 
happiness of humanity depended abso- 
|lutely upon their union, on their love for 
jone another. ‘There is here no obscurity, 
‘there is no mystery in the doetrine of 
Redemption. ‘* You shall be ransomed 
| from evil, and the blessing of God shall 
descend upon the earth, when you shall 
have estableshed upon the earth the kingdom 


‘of God and his justice. You hate each 


/other, you despoil each other by cunning 
and violence. 
individuals, classes, natiovs. You seek 

| bY oppression and injustice, the posses 


You war with each other, 
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Nore. It is important to appreciate must, result. from. this.realization?, Par. 


come w announce to you that in doing this reflection, on which | beg the reader | fram being a sublime. view,,a, high: reve~; 


thus, you perpetuate the reign of evil on. 
the earth; for the earth will, never be) 
freed from evil, and will not return into 
grace with Gud, until you shall cause to 
reign on it the law of God, by loving | 
each other.’’ Liew sublime an admouni- 
gtoss and barbarous, or selfish and cor-| 
rupted people who covered the globe! It} 
was saying to human energy, hitherto en- 
grossed- in war and oppression, that) it 
was time to enter on a new course, by 
twraing to the side of charity and of jus 
tice ; and that the safety of humanity, the 
happiness of individuals and of nations, and 
the blessing of God, would never be ob- 
tained by violence, but by love, by the 
union of the members of the human fam- 


iy. Jesus, in announcing the law of 
God, and the condition of the Redemption | 
and of the happiness of the world, then 
presented to human intelligence, hitherto 
absorbed in war, a new aim, and this aim 
was and is still the true aim. His mis- 
sion consisted in this. He gave the wn- 
pulse to the thought and to the heart of 
man, he introduced man into the path of 
Redeniption, and he said to the Genius of 
Humanity, in speaking of his kingdom, a 
kingdum to whose conquest he urged by 
the manifestation of high powers, ‘‘ Seek, 
and ye shall find ; knock, and it shall be 
opened unto you.”’ 

Glory to thee, O Christ! Not only 
because thou hast been the highest type, 


the purest manifestation, the most com- 
plete incarnation of love; but also be- 
cause thou hast shown the way, pointed 
the aim; because thou hast willed to make 
known to the nations, the holy and uni- 
tary condivions of the world s Redemption, 
at an epoch when the only peeple who 
hoped it, interpreted it in the narrow 
sense of the subjugation of other na-| 
tions by itself. ‘Thus in bringing a 
new law to the world, iu pouring out! 
upon this world of corrupted conquerors 
and debased and suffering slaves, the 
pure light of love, the sentiment of the 


unity of the human family and of the | 


Jesns, far from breaking the religious 


, practised ; before it had been inearmated | 
tion, how luminous a revelation to the|in humanity, which is not. yet accum- 


\to his disciples, in investing them with | 


lug its development, in sending them | 


/must teach them to support inevitable 


| welfare of its brothers, and walks in the | 


| selves entirely to the service of humanity 


tradition, proceeded to the realization of | 


the promise, and opened the path to its’ 


accomplishment. lle did not wish to 
break the ancient unity between the reli- 
gious and the social law. 
on the contrary, to prepare the social 


| substituted the accessory for the princtpal ; 


He wished, | 


transformation required by the develop- | 


ment of that law. 


This elearly results | 


from ‘the essence of his doctrine, when | 


we distinguish in the preaching of Christ, | 


the relative precepts, precepts of tnmedi- 


ale application, transient consolation of | 


transient sufferings, from the absolute pre- 
cept and aim of the future. 


|Seribed the universal happiness which 


f es i | not relative 2 
uture realization of justice and union, | 


to pause. Before the doctrine of union,! lation, such a, dectrine would not.even. 
love and peace promulgated by Jesus had have: had common. sense... Thus. it. is: 
received iis farther developments, found’ when.we do not distinguish in the teach-, 
its form, its ways and weans of realiza-|ings of Jesus the: relative from the abso- 
tion; befure it had passed from potential | lute, we. distort his idea, and attribute. 
and spiritual into actual and soctal exist- to him a doctrine unreasonable and incon- , 
ence; before it had been universally | sistent even to absurdity. 

To be Continued. 


plished, the earth could not cease to: be 
the desolated valley of tears and pain; that 
is certain. In bequeathing his thought | 


[From the True Tocsin.] 


Tue Association Movement. Seve- 
ral years have now passed away since the 
first impulse was given to the Association 
|Movement in. the United States; and to 
those who take an interest in the gre 

a 


world, which it must purify and one day gression of hamanity, they po eee 


¥, . «.<»; years of the deepest interest. | 
ee oe rn pase Albert Brisbane stood up in the midst of 
. “y ‘the ‘Great Plague Spot” of our coantry, 


meet in the paths of the world; he must . id 
é ‘ i¢ anc of th or nounce 
guard their feet against the stones and | and in defiaacs “~ angennced 


. wa the divine. scheme of Cuartes Fourier 
the briars, their souls against afflictions : | mat ie 
ae , fur the practice of Christian principles ; 


ne could have anticipated the rapid 

evils with courage, with resignation, with | ee aad te : 
res s tive efforts that so 
that calm and holy power which germs | Succession ¢ we be 


. 3 | i t- 
in every heart, that devotes itself to the | 8008 followed. At the first public mee 


|ing held in New York, for the purpuse of 


the sacred but difficult mission of effect- 


preach this thought through the bloody 


| adopting measures for the better dissemi- 


ways of God; he must exalt the merit! a : 
i = home sa _natiou of the principles of Sucial Reform, 
whapbcheutd ploeaip buns che peibislasions at which a few assembled, no one could 


encountered in the path of the law and | have predicted that so soon the whole 


the ductrine, consecrate those sufferings, | ; “ud 
and Jastly, proclaim fortunate and elect of | Saas wove anaes iti 
God, those who prefer to suffer from vr enterin sao & is sacieil ‘eee At 
devotion to humamty rather than shelter | first Sridinse and Greeley. withstood the 
eee id ne oe plespaass rand odium and ridicule attached to the unpep- 
Cow amy And CPeragieg SekRN RRP. Hap-| ular school of Fourier, (and nobly did 
py he who shall suffer in bearing my law. they maintain the right against fearful 
And truly, are they not the furtanate and odds, without hope of gain or reward,) 
. . : i ’ ’ 
~ ms ean nor did they hope to see a host of Friends 
resignauion, either patural or conquered | immediately flocking arouiid the standard 


by the will, amid all the tribulations | o> form they had raised over the shat- 


which come upon them, devote them | sored vessel of suciety. Scarcely. more 
could they have expected than to nail that 
flag to the mast — perish in defending it, 
and leaving it for another generation to 
shout vietory over the selfish of the world, 
and usher in that reign of peace and 
equality. But in this they are disappeint- 
ed. Soon more converts to the dectrine 
' were made than could find room for ac- 
tion in mere theorzing. And, though 
the leading spirits of reform earnestly re- 
monsirating against the premature at- 
tempts to reduce the principles of Asscei- 
ation to practice, several imperfect Asso- 


and the development of God's law?| 
Could the happy and the elect of God, 
possibly be those creatures with human | 
faces, whe like gross brutes, have for the | 
only object of their affection, the only | 
aim of their acts, their own person, and | 
their private interest! 

Jesus must then foresee and predict 
afllictiuns, consecrate resignation, conse- 
erate the sufferings of those who sheuld 
walk in his law. But this con-eeration 
of suffering, incidental to the fulfilment of 


the law, to the tedious and difficult peri- | ciations were organized, and attempted te 
ods preliminary to its realization on our) 


| go into operation. Here was committed 
earth, could it mean as we have had the |, great mistake, seen and lamented at the 
singular folly to believe, that Jesus com-| time, by these best acquainted with the 
manded to love suffering for its OWN) science of the system. As wxs predict- 
sake and as being in itself agreeable to 


ve ' a ©'ed, these organizations generally fell 
God Phis consecration of palm, Wa8 It) through, and with their failure many lost 
Was it not cousecrated by , 


, ; | their faith in the practicability of the 
its olject, the: establishment on earth of scheme, uid the peeple generally have 
the law of God and the well being of 


: it settled down again under the oppressive 
humanity, and is it net supremely absurd | 


: yoke of the present state of social diseord, 
to: hove, enitnloen the, relattwe fur the ab-| cither preferring to suffer an old evil than 
solute, the transition for the ferm; to have | to endure the toil of a transition to anoth- 


er state, which after all, they fear wall 
have its trials and sorrows. © But the 
spirit of reform may not slumber. Tt 
has been too effectually stirred, to Sleep 
at anv bidding whatever. And ahhough 
there may seem to be an indifference in 
reoard to this or that reform, it is because 
some other form of development has oc- 
eurred. All the partial reforms of thé 


finally, to have changed the doctrine of 
Jesus, who conceived as his distinct | 
aim, the general establishment of good, 
of justice, of union, of harmony on the! 
earth, for a doctrine which should at- 
tempt to universalize upon this earth the 
love of pain and tribulation, and whieh | 
should make the perpetual duration of | 
evil here below to be considered as willed day —all the efforts made ‘to ‘diffuse 
by God and desirable to his saints!) Christian principles, tend to and hasten 


AY sone ava ace le > } ‘ . 
Would Jesus have assembled men tO) that period when society shall be based 
realize the law of God and have pro- | 


/upon the eternal principles of truth, jus- 
itice and equality, and maintained by love 
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and good will. Let every Associationist 
bear this in mind, and labor, wherever 
situated, for the advancement of those 
holy principles and actions that lead to 
this glorious result —ever watching the 
progress of events, that when the time 


| honest people,’’ resumed our host, with a 
grave air, ‘‘ if you comprehend friendship 


'with us. If, om the contrary, you —y 
cheats and spies sent here to persecute | 


| and devotedness, you will not be angry | 


look is angelic, and the sound of her 
voice moves your heart like a celestial 
melody. Whoever this woman may be, 
the legitimate wife of a philosopher, or a 
generous adventuress, attached to his steps 


comes for the full realization of the gold-| and carry off our Podiebrad, we will not! in consequence of an ardent passion, ivis 


en age, there may be one united, efficient, 
successful effort made for the permanent 
supremacy of the divine in man. J. s. 


LABOR. 
BY T. B. READ, 


‘ Labor, labor!’ sounds the anvil, 
‘Labor, labor, until death!’ 

And the file, with voice discordant, 
‘ Labor, endless labor!’ saith. 

While the bellows to the embers, 
Speaks of labor in each breath, 


‘Labor, labor!’ in the harvest, 
Saith the wheeling of the scythe, 

And the mill-whee! tells of labor 
Under waters falling blithe ; 

‘ Labor, labor!’ groan the millstones, 
To the bands that whirl and writhe! 


And the woodman tells of labor, 
In his echo-waking blows ; 

In the forest, in the cabin, 
’Tis the dearest word he knows! 

‘ Labor, labor!’ saith the spirit, 
And with labor comes repose. 


‘Labor!’ saith the loaded wagon, 
Moving towards the distant mart. 
‘Labor!’ groans the heavy steamer, 
As she cleaves the waves apart. 

Beating like that iron engine, 
‘ Labor, labor!’ cries the heart! 


Yes, the heart of man cries ‘labor!’ 
While it labors in the breast. 
Hear the Ancient and Eternal, 
In the Word which He hath blest, 
Saying, ‘Six days thou shalt labor, 
On the seventh thou shalt rest!’ 
Then how beautiful at evening, 
When the toilsome week is done, 
To behold the blacksmith’s embers 
Fade together with the sun, 
And to think the doors of labor 
Are all closing up like one! 


THE COUNTESS OF RUDOLSTADT, 
SEQUEL TO 
CONSUELO. 

FROM THE FRENCH OF GEORGE SAND. 


Translated for the Harbinger. 





This is what happened: When, at 
break of day, we wished to leave the hut, 
in order to inquire for the violin-player, 
we found a picquet of improvised infantry 


guarding all the exits from our resting- | 


> 


said the head of 
the family to me, calmly, ‘ fur having 
called all our relatives and friends, with 
their flails and their sickles, to keep you 


place. ‘* Forgive us,’ 


here against your will. 
free this evening.’? And we expressed 
surprise at this violence: “If you 


* Entered according to Act of Congress, in the 
year 1846, by Francis G. Suaw, in the Clerk’s 


| suffer it, and we will not permit you to| 
| go out, until he shall be very far ont of | 
reach of your attempts.” 

We understood that distrust had come, 
/in the night, to these honest people, at 
| first so expansive with us, and we could 

not bot admire their solicitude. But the 
master was in despair at losing sight of 
the hierophant, whom we had come to 
seek with so much trouble and so few 
chances of success. He wrote to Tris- 
megistus in the masonic cipher, telling 
| him his name, his position, informing him 
of our intentions, and invoking his loyal- 
| ty in order to free us from the distrust of 
the peasants. A few moments after this 
letter had been carried to the neighboring 
| hut, we saw coming a woman, before | 
| whom the peasants opened with respect 
their phalanx bristling with rustic arms. 
We heard them murmur: “‘ The Zin- 
gara! the Zingara of consolation!” 


5S 
| And soon that woman entered the hut 


| with us by the signs and formulas of the 


| Scotch masonry, with a scrupulous se- 
| verity. We were much surprised at see- 
| ing @ woman initiated into those myster- 
\ies, which no other has ever possessed, 
so far as I know ; and the imposing man- 
| ner, the scrutinizing look of this one in- 
| spired us with a certain respect, in spite 
|of the very evidently Zingara costume | 
which she wore with the ease given by| 
|habit. Her striped petticoat, her broad | 
cloak of reddish brown cloth, thrown 
‘over her shoulder like antique drapery, 























} 








her tresses black as night, parted on her 
| brew, and fastened back with a blue 
_woolen band, her large eyes full of fire, 
her teeth white as ivory, her tanned but 
fine skin, her little feet and her delicate | 
| hands, and, to complete the portrait, a 
| very handsome guitar slung under her 





_cloak, every thing in her person and cos- 
| tume indicated, at first sight, the profes- 
|sion of a Zingara. As she was very 
neat, and her manners were full of calm- 
|ness and dignity, we thought her the 
queen of her camp. But when she in- 
_formed us that she was the wife of Tris- 
megistus, we looked at her with sone | 
|interest and attention. She is no longer 
| young, and yet one could not say if she | 
| were a person of forty worn by fatigue, 
or one of fifty remarkably preserved. 
She is still handsome, and her elegant 


so pure a grace, that on seeing her walk | 





impossible, on leoking ut her and hearing: 
her speak, to think that any vice, any 
degrading instincts have ever soiled a 
being so calm, so frank and so good. 
We were at first frightened at finding our 
sage debased by vulgar ties. It required 
but a short time for us to discover that, 
in the ranks of true nobility, that of the 
heart and understanding, he had met a 
poetic lover, a soul sister of his own, to 
pass with him through the sterms of 
life. 

‘* Forgive my fears and my mistrust,” 
said she when we had replied to her 
questions. ‘* We have been persecuted, 
we have suffered much. Thanks to 
Heaven, my friend has lost the recollec- 
tion of his misfortunes; nothing can now 
trouble him or make him suffer more. 
But I, whom God has placed by his side 
to preserve him, 1 must be anxious for 
him and watch over him. Your counten- 
ances and the accent of your voices re- 
assure me still more than those signs and 
words which we have just exchanged ; 
for the mysteries have been strangely 
abused, and there have been as many 
false brothers as false doctors. We 
should be authorized by human prudence 
never again to believe in anything or any- 


| body ; but may God preserve us from 


that extreme of selfishness and impiety ! 
The family of the faithful is dispersed, 
it is true; there is no longer any temple 
in which to commune in spirit and in 
truth. The adepts have lost the meaning 
of the mysteries ; the letter has killed the 
spirit. ‘he divine art is misunderstood 
and profaned among men; but what mat- 
ters it, if faith persists in some few! 
What matters it, if the word of life re- 
mains in deposit in some sanctuary! It 
will yet come forth, it will yet spread 
abroad through the world, and the temple 
will perhaps be rebuilt by the faith of 
the Canaanitish women and the widow’s 
mite.’” 

‘* We come expressly to seek for that 
word of life,’’ replied the master. ‘ It 
is pronounced in all the sanctuaries, 
and itis true that itis no longer under- 
stood. We have commented upon it 
with ardor, we have borne it in us with 
perseverance ; and, after years of labor 
and meditation, we have thought we had 
found the true interpretation. This is 


You shall be and light form has such noble attitudes,| why we have come to ask of your hus- 


band the sanction of our faith or the rec- 


are you would take her for a young girl. |tification of our error. Let us speak 
When the first severity of her features | 
| was softened, we were penetrated by de- | 


with him. Obtain for us that he listen to 
and answer us.’’ 


office of the District Court of Massachusetts. | grees with the charm that is in her. Her | ‘** That will aot depend upon me,”’ rer 
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plied the Zingara, ‘‘ and upon himself still | for forty years, with his legends and his 
less. Trismegistus is not always in-| songs, is received and nursed by them in 
spired, although he lives entirely under) his last days as a friend.and a venerable 
the charm of poetical illusions. Music| master. With simple tastes and frugal 
is his habitual manifestation. His meta-|habits, the love of travel, the health 
physical ideas are rarely lucid enough to which is given by a life conformable to 
abstract themselves from the emotions of| nature, with the enthusiasm of poetry, 
exalted feeling. At this moment, he|the absence of bad passions, and es- 
could tell you nothing satisfactory. Elis | pecially with faith in the future destiny 
words are always clear to me, but would | of the world, think you that one cana be 
be obscure to you who are not accus-|erazy wo live as we do? Still Trisme- 
temed to them. I must needs give you a|gistns may perhaps appear to you de- 
warning. According to men blinded by | ranged by enthusiasm, as he fermerly ap- 
their cold reason, Trismegisius is insane ;| peared te me deranged by serrew. But, 
and while the poetic people humbly offer | by following him a jittle, you will per- 
the gifis of hospitality to the sublime | haps recognize that it is the insanity of 
virtuoso who has affected and transported | men and the error of institutions, which 
them, the vulgar world throws the alms| make men of genius and originality ap- 
of pity to the vagabond rhapsodist ane! pear insane. Now, come with as and 
earries his inspiration through the cities. | journey as we de the whole day, if ne- 
But I have taught our children that they | cessary. There will perhaps be an hour 
must not pick up those alms, or that they|in which Trismegistus will be in the 
must do so only fur the infirm beggar| mood to speak of something besides mu- 





whe passes beside us and to whom Heav- 
en has not granted genius to move and to 
persuade men. As for ourselves, we 
have no need of the money of the rich ; 


we do not beg; alms debase him who | 


receives and hardens him who gives. 
All that is not exchange must disappear 


from the society of the future. In the! 
meanwhile God permits us, my husband | 


and myself, to practice this life of ex- 
change and thus to enter into the ideal. 
We carry art and enthusiasm to souls 
susceptible of feeling the one and inhaling 
the other. We receive the religious hos- 


pitality of the poor man, we share his | 


modest abode, his frugal repast, and 
when we have need of a coarse garment, 
we earn it by remaining some weeks and 
giving lessons in music to the family. 
When we pass before the proud dwelling 


of the chatelain, as he is our brother as) 


well as the herdsman, the laborer and the 


artisan, we sing under his window and | 


depart without expecting any pay; we 
consider him an unfortunate who can 
make no exchange with us, and it is we 
then who give alms tohim. In fine we 
have realized the artist’s life as we un- 
derstand it; for God has made us artists 
and it is our duty to employ his gifts. 
Every where we have friends and broth- 
ers in the lowest ranks of that seciety 
which would think itself degraded by 
asking of us our secret to be honest and 
free. Each day we make new disciples 
of the art; and when our strength shall 
be exhausted, when we shall no longer 


sic. You must net press him; it will 


| 


(come of itself at a given moment. 
| Chance may awaken his old ideas. We 
|depart in an hour. Our presence here 
may bring new dangers upon the head of 
my husband. Any where else we should 
not risk being recognized after so many 
years of exile. We are going to Vienna 
by the chain of the Behmer-Wald and 
the course of the Danube. It is: a jour- 
ney which I formerly made and which I 
shall recommence with pleasure. We 
are going to see two of our children, the 
eldest, whom some friends in easy eir- 
cumstances have wished to keep for the 
purpose of instructing; for all are not 
born to be artists, and each should walk 
in life by the path which Providence has 
marked out for bim.’’ 

Such are the explanations which this 
strange woman, urged by our questions 
‘and often interrupied by our objections, 
gave to us of the kind of life she had 
| adopted in conformity with the tastes and 
ideas of her husband. We aecepted with 
joy the offer she made, and followed her ; 
when we left the hut with her, the eivic 
| guard, which had been formed to stop us, 
| opened its ranks to let us pass. ‘*Come, 
my children,” cried the Zingara to them 
|in her full and harmonious voice, “* your 
friend awaits you under the lindens.— 
| ‘This is the most beautiful moment of the 
day, and we will have the morning pray- 
'erin music. ‘Trust in these two friends,” 
|added she, designating us by the. beauti- 


- ; 
‘ful and naturally theatrical gesture; 








be able to feed and carry our children, | + they are ours, and wish us only good.”’ 


friends here. But we are not safe io this 
place. Some old enemy might pass, and 
recognize Albert de Rudolstadt under the 
Bohemian eostume.”’ 

We reached the square of the hamlet, 

a green lawn, surrounded by eaormous 
lindens which permitted to appear, be- 
tween their ancient trunks, humble cot- 
tages and capricious paths, traced and 
worn by the feet of flecks. This place 
seemed to us enchanted, seen by the 
earliest rays of the oblique sun, which 
caused the emerald carpet of the fields. wo 
glisten, while the silvery vapers of the 
morning folded themszives upon the sides 
of the neighboring mountains. The shady 
places seemed to have retained some of 
the bluish clearness of the night, while 
the tops of the trees were tinged with 
gold and purple. Every thing was pure 
and distinct, every thing appeared to us 
fresh and young, even the ancient lindens, 
the roofs covered with moss, and the old 
men with white beards who came smiling 
out of their huts. In the midst of the 
open space, where a small thread of erys- 
tal water flowed, dividing itself and cross- 
ing under the feet, we saw Trismegistus 
surrounded by his children, two charming 
little girls, and a boy of fifteen, hand- 
some as the Endymion of the sculptors 
and the poets. ‘‘ This is Wanda,” said 
the Zingara to us, as she presented to us 
the elder of her daughters, ‘‘ and the 
younger is called Wencesjawa. As toe 
our son, he has received the beloved 
name of his father’s best friend, he is 
called Zdenko. Old Zdeako has a marked 
preference for him. You see that he 
holds my Wenceslawa between his legs 
and the other on his knees. But he does 
not think of them; his eyes are fixed oa 
‘my son, as if he could not be satisfied 
with the sight of him.” 

We looked at the old man. Two 
streams of tears flowed down his cheeks, 
and his bony face, furrowed with wrin- 
kles, had an expression of beatitude and 
ecstasy, as he contemplated the young 
man, this last shoot of the Rudolstadts, 
who bere his slave's name with. joy, and 
who stood erect beside him, one hand in 
his. I could have wished to paint this 
group and Trismegistus near them, gazing 
at them by turns with an affectionate air, 
while he tuned his violin and tied his 
bow. ‘It is you, friends,’’ said he, re- 
plying cordially to our respectful saluta- 
| tions. ‘* My wife then has been to seek 
‘you? She has done well. I have some 
good things to say to-day, and | shall be 


DS 





they will carry us in their turn, and we|The peasants rushed forward after us| happy to have you hear them.” 
shall be fed and consoled by them. If shouting and singing. As we walked,| He then played the violin with even 


our children should fail us, be drawn far! the Zingara informed us that she and her! more breadth and majesty than the evea- 
away from us by different vocations, we | family intended to leave the hamlet that | ing before. At least such was our im- 
should do like old Zdenko whom you} morning. ‘ It must not be mentioned,”” pression, become stronger and more de- 
saw yesterday, aud who, after having added she; ‘‘ such a separation would oc-| licious by our contact with that rustic 
charmed all the peasants of the country casion too many tears, for we have many | assembly, which thrilled with pleasure 
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and enthusiasm at hearing the ancient’ let pass, let pass the good goddess, the | artizan, and who teaches him to eut stone, 


ballads of the father-land and the sacred 
hymns of former liberty. Emotion dis- | 
played itself differently upon those manly 
faces. 
into the vision of the past, held in their 


Some, like Zdenko, transported 


breath, and seemed impregnated with) 
poetry, like the thirsty plant which greed- 
ily drinks in the drops of a beneficent 
rain. Others, carried away by a holy 
fury at thought of the evils of the pre-. 
sent, clenched their fists, and, threatening 
invisible enemies, seemed to call Heaven 
to witness their degraded dignity, their 
insulted virtue. There were sobs and | 
groans, frenzied applauses and cries of 
delirium. | 

‘‘ Friends,’’ said Albert to us as he | 
concluded, ‘‘ look at those simple men! 
They have perfectly understood what I | 
wished to say to them; they do not ask | 
of me, as you did yesterday, the meaning 
of my prophecies.”’ 

* Still, you have spoken to them only | 
of the past,’’ said Spartacus, greedy of 
his words. 


} 
‘The past, the future, the present! 


What vain subtleties!” returned Tris- | 
megistus, smiling. ‘* Does not man carry | 
all three of them iv his heart, and is not | 
his existence entire within that triple me- | 
dium? 
words to depict ideas, listen to my son; 


But, since you absolutely require 


he will sing to you a canticle, of which 
his mother has made the music, and my- 
self the verses.’’ 

The beautiful youth advaneed, with a 
calm and modest air, into the midst of the 
circle. You could see that his mother, 
without thinking that she flattered a 
weakness, had said to herself that, by 
right and perhaps also from duty, it was 
necessary to respect and acknowledge the 
beauty of the artist. She dresses ‘him 
with a certain elegance ; his superb locks 
are combed with care, and the stuffs of 
his rustic suit are of a brighter coler and 
a lighter web than those of the rest of 
the family. He took off his cap, saluted | 
his audience with a kiss sent collectively | 
from the tips of his fingers, to which a | 
hundred kisses, sent in the same manner, | 
replied with fervor; and after his mother | 
had preluded on her guitar with a pecu- | 
liar genius, derived from southern climes, | 
he began to sing, accompanied by her, | 
the following words, which I translate | 
for you from the Sclave, and the admira- | 
ble music of which they were also willing 
I should note down. 


goddess of poverty! 

** Since the world exists, since men 
were created, she traverses the ‘world, | 
she dwells among men, she travels sing- 
ing, or she sings working —the goddess, 
the good goddess of poverty! 

** Some men assembled to curse her. | 
They found her too beautiful and too gay, | 
too ninible and too strong. ‘ Let us tear! 
away het wings,’ said they; ‘let as load | 
her with chains, Jet us bruise her with | 
blows, that she may suffer, that she! 
may perish — the goddess of poverty!’ 
** They have chained the good goddess, | 
they have beaten and persecuted her; | 
but they could not debase her. She has | 
taken refuge in the sen! of poets, in the | 
soul of peasants, in the soul of artists, in | 
the soul of martyrs, in the soul of saints | 
— the good goddess, the goddess of pov- | 
erty ! 

‘* She has walked more than the wan- 
dering Jew ; she has travelled more than 
the swallow ; she is older than the cathe- 











_dral of Pragne, and younger than the egg 


of the wren; she has multiplied more 
upon the earth than the strawberries in 
the Behmer-Wald—the goddess, the 
good goddess of poverty! 

** She has had many children, and she 
has taught them the secret of God; she 
spoke to the heart of Jesus upon the 
mountain; to the eyes of queen Libussa 
when she became enamored of a laborer ; 


to the spirit of John and Jerome upon the 


funeral pyre of Constance; she knows 
more of it than all the doctors and all 
the bishops—the good goddess of pov- 
erty ! 

‘* She always makes the grandest and 
most beautiful things that are seen apon 
the earth; it is she who cultivates the 
fields and pranes the trees; it is she who 
leads the flocks, singing the most beauti- 
ful airs ; it is she who sees the day dawai, 
and who receives the first smile of the | 
sun—the good goddess of poverty ! 


‘It is she who builds with green | 


boughs the cabin of the wood-cutter, and 


who gives to the poacher the sight of the | 
eagle; it is she who raises the most | 


to earve marble, to fashion gold and sil- 


ver, copper and iron; it is she who 
makes the flax supple and fine as hair un- 
der the fingers of the old mether and the 


‘yeung girl—the good goddess of pov- 
‘erty! 


‘Tt is she. who holds up the- hovel 
shaken by the storm; it is she who hus- 
bands the rosin of the torch and the oil 
of the lamp; it is she who kneads the 
bread of the family and who weaves gar- 
ments for winter and for summer; it is 
she who feeds and nourishes the world — 
the good goddess of poverty! 

‘*Tt is she who has built the great 
chateaus and the old cathedrals ; it is she 
who carries the sabre and the musket; it 
is she who makes war and conquests; it 
is she who collects the dead, who nurses 
the wounded, and who hides the van- 
quished — the good goddess of poverty! 

** Thou art all gentleness, all patience, 
all strength and all merey, O good god 
dess! It is thou who unitest al) thy 
children in a holy love, and who givest to 
them charity, faith, hope, O geddess of 
poverty ! 

* Thy children will one day cease to 


‘bear the world upon their shoulders; 


they will be rewarded for their sufferings 
and their labors. The time appreaches 
when there will no longer be either rieh 


or poor, when all men will consume the 
‘fruits of the earth, and enjoy equally the 


gifts of God; but thou wilt not be for 
gotten in their hymns, O good goddess of 
poverty ! 

** They will remember that thou wast 
their fruitful mother, their robust nurse 
and their echarch militant. They will 
pour balm upon thy wennds, and they 
will make for thee of the rejuvenated and 
perfumed earth a bed on which thou canst 
at last repose, O good goddess of pov- 


‘erty! 


‘** While awaiting the day of the Lord, 
torrents and forests, mountains and vab 
leys, heaths swarming with little flowers 
and little birds, roads sanded with gold 
which have no master, let pass, let pass 
the goddess, the good goddess of pov- 


beautiful children, and who makes the! erty!” 


plough and the spade light in the hands | 
of the old man—the good goddess of| 
|in beautiful verses, in a sweet and sim- 


| 
** It is she who inspires the poet, and | 


poverty ! 


Imagine to yourself this ballad, given 


ple language, which seems to have been 


Pe 


who renders the violin, the guitar and | made for the lips of youth, adapted to a 
the flute eloquent under the fingers of | melody which moves the heart and draws 


the wondering artist; it is she who ecar-| from it the purest tears, a seraphic 


‘ries him on her light wing from the | voice which sings with an exquisite pur- 


| 
THE GOOD GODDESS OF POVERTY. 


A BALLAD. 


‘*Paths sanded with gold, verdant 
heaths, ravines loved by the chamois, 
great mountains crowned with stars, | 
wandering torrents, impenetrable forests, | 


source of the Moldaw to that of the Dan-| ity, an incomparable musical aceent ; and 
ube; it is she who erowns his hair all this in the mouth of the son of Tris- 
with pearls of dew, and who makes the | megistus, the pupil of the Zingara, of 
stars shine for him more large and more | the most beautiful, the most eandid and 
clear —the goddess, the good goddess of | the best endowed of the children of earth! 
poverty! If you can represent to yourself, as a 
** It is she who instructs the ingenious frame, a vast group of manly, ingenuous 











and picturesque figures, in the midst of | 
one of Ruysdaél’s landseapes, and the | 
torrent which was not seen, but which 
sent, from the bottom of the ravine, as 
it were, a fresh melody mingled with. 
the far-off tinkling bells of the goats on 
the mountain, you will conceive our 
emotion and the ineffable pvetic delight 
in which we remained for a long time 


plunged. 
To be Continued, 


For the Harbinger. 


CANNIBALISM. | 


INCOHERENCE OF MAN WITH THE ANIMAL | 
CREATION THROUGH PERVERSION OF HIS 
ORGANIC LIFE AND SENSE OF TASTE, 
UNDER THE LAW OF SELFISHNESS. 


Messrs. Epirors :— Allow me through 
your columns to appeal to the taste and 
conscience of our friends on a sabject 
which, though not new, has, I think, not 
yet been presented from the true point of 
view. Itdoes not act so powerfully on 
our sympathies as the great questions of 
Legal Homicide, of Peace and War, of 
Slavery, of the Freedom of our Soil from 
speculating monopoly, of the Rights of 
the Poor, or of Co-operative Industry, 
whieh embrace ali classes and all inte- 
rests. But although the evil of which I 
would speak seems to lie nearer the sur- 
face, than those which the divine spirit of 
those grand reforms is laboring to absorb 
and to transform into their opposite goods, 
in transforming their causative principle, 
the universal incoherence of interests, tuto 
the universal unity of interests of a human 
and a Christian brotherhood; it is. one 
which is as deeply rooted as any of those 
evils in the chaos of ignorance and selfish- 
ness, the crude and early epochs of socia! 
growth, not yet pepetrated by that Divine 
Love. which seeks to iwtroduce itself as 
the transforming and regeverating prin- 
ciple of that civil society which must 
clothe and embody it. 

Cannibalism! Yes, the Cannibalism 
of the United States, and the city of 


Boston, in the nineteenth century. 1) 
themselves to receive this tide in every | feel that the killing ‘and eating of their 


speak of that feature of the permanent 
internal war, orgauized in our present 
relations, by which man, leaving the 
natural position of a frugiverous creature, 
assigned to him by his anatomical struc- 


ture, and by his place in the families of | 


the animal kingdom, among the cheiro- 
theria, (creatures with grasping extremi- 
ties like hands,) which are none of them | 
carniverous by nature, has joined the | 
army of “ the Beast,’ and given to the) 
state of moral incoherence an expression | 
as graphic as it is horrible, in the habit of 
killing and eating his humbler fellow 
creatures. 

Every prevalent sentiment, doctrine and 
custom, corresponds to certain perieds of 


nance of the slain impressed upon their | 
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humanitary growth, and is out of place and | most frequently diseased of all meats; is" 
uutrue in others either too early or 100 known in the Kast as a source of leprosy’ 
late. We must not seek in the dunghill and other forms of scrofwla, and exerts, 
| for the sweet and fragrant flower, nor ex: | for all that we know ‘to the contrary, the 
pect to find the aroma of the ripe peach same baneful influence here on those 
in the green and sour knob. This custom, | forms of scrofula peculiar to our own 
so universal, is the natural and inevitable climate, where consumption decimates 
expression of the antagonism of interest human life. The flesh of the hog has 
which characterizes these sucial relations been accounted unclean by the five great 


_in which the capitalist devours the labor-' religious dispensations within the range 
er, the exchanger the producer, and every of our history, the Jewish, the Magiaw, 
_nation, class and individual, must struggle the Hindeo, the Mahommedan, and the 


against the rest, to preserve its own ex-| Christian. Christ gave to it his general 
istence.  disapprobation, as a violation of that Mo- 

But, a new light has now risen upon saic law whieh he came ‘ not to destroy; 
the world; a law of Harmony has but to fulfil,’’ and his special reprebation; 
been revealed; the intelligenee of our | by the easting out of the devils inte 


age is marching to organize that uni- | the bedies of the swine; an act which 
ty of which Christ's life and teach-| speaks stronger than language. Letthose 


ings kindled the aspiration ; thousands then who are not ready for an entire 
ameng us are far advanced in spirit) change, at least cease to pollute them 
beyond the actual customs, sects, and | selves with pork, as an abominable food 
institations of strife :— Man, transform- | which fills their bodies with disease, re+ 
ed, is to beeome the archetype of a|inearnating these wandering demons, and 
new ereation, where the tiger, the viper, obstructing the soul’s growth and action 
the rat, and the bug,—every form in| through its material organization. 
which nature has mirrored the pervers | It is no privation, no asceticism that we 
sions of haman character and passion and | plead for. If the more exquisite appreei- 
their social effets, is to give place to| ation of the savors of grains, vegetables 
antitypes as beautifal and beneficent as ‘and fruits in their varied preparations and 
the passions and social results of a serial | artistic combinations cannot fully compen- 
order which conciliates a}! interests whilst sate to the palate and the stomach, we 
providing for each its highest develop lave still left numerous resources in’ the 
ment; spiritualizing each sense, atid in- | preparations from milk and eggs, cheeses, 
carnating each séntiment. jeurds, puddings, &e., which, with or 
It belongs to the adtent of this era of| without wine, in the hands of a skilful 
redemption, and the aspiration for its 'ful- | cook, cam supply to ‘us any a = 
filment now so strong iu’ many hearts, ‘stimulus short of fever point. 
that theugh not all men, yet'a large era | To some of the clergy who advected 
and number, should afford ‘in their lives | capital punishment, it was onee proposed 
some foretype of the dawning harmotiies that they should officiate as executioners 
of the fature, by purifying themselves from | of the rite of hanging, as they deemed it 
inat bloody expression of man's incohe- | holy and pleasing in the sight of God, 
rence with natare, in the devouring of| and it Was’ jestly urged, that if they re+ 
bis fellow ereatures. The heart exults as | fased that‘office for themselves with hor 
it feels itself borne of the mighty wave of| ror and disgust, they had no right to 
humanitaty impulse, as the sea’ of love | require or to tempt by peceniarty motives, 
flowing in from the spiritual world présses|a brother man to contaminate” himself 
on toa higher tide-mark on the sands of| with it. Let every man and woman whe 
time than’ any previous age has felt. | reads'this, take it home to themselves'im 
‘There are. thousands whose lives open| its application to animals. © ff they’do not 


fibre of their being, and these must/| fellow ereatures is repugnant’ to their 
join in giving to our social and digilnie | plutéel moral consciottsness, Jet them 
life, our markets and our tables, a more | once be butchers for themselves ; and’ if 
harmonic and a less brutal expression; | they shrink from ‘crushing the head of 
must disdain any longer to make charnel-/ living ox or driving a knife into the neck 
houses of their kitchens, grave-yards of | of a sheep, flaying and dressing them, 
their stomachs, or to carry about like | | Bee them not require those brutafiaing 
walking: tombstones, the brutal counte- | actions of theit brothers and sisters. 
It may be asked, if we do not eat these 
features. creatures, will they not multiply until we 
I had at first intended to confine myself| or they must starve; and are we not 


te ‘one abominable thing, the immense! supplying that natural provision against 


consumption of pork,—a_ practice for | this emergency, which God originally 
which uo plea of habit or constitutional | made in the creation of the wolf and the 
necessity can be sustained, since it is the ‘lion, which have fled before us? ; 

grossest, the least digestible, and thie | Is not this alse a beneficent provision, 
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since while preserving always an amount 
of life correspondent to the fertility of the 
planet, it selects that life from the youth | less than one-third of their natural period, 
and health of the animal kingdom, from | by means of war, famine, pestilence and 
the season of pleasure, and spares it aj cannibalism. The reproduction of the 
painful old age, embittered by neglect, | species maintains an inverse ratio to the 
decrepitude and disease ! perfection of the individual, a law equally 
The characteristic of these questions, | ascertained and reengnized in vegetable 
whose objection will to many appear at|and in animal life, in its application to 
first sight unanswerable, is that they | the rose-bnsh, the horse, or to man. 
refer to a sulwversive equilibrium, which} The wild flowers grow abundantly 
combats one evil by another. from the seed, but the gardener often 
This is the character of compensation | fails to procure seed from his highly de- 
during the epochs of incoherence, of| veloped and composite flowers. The 
antagonism and conflict; in the natural | horse-breeder sometimes gets his mares 
world, in the social world, in the spiritual | into such high condition that he must 
world ; — ages, over which reigns an/stint their food, work them down and 
inverse Providence, establishing hostile | positively ill use them, before they will 
relations uf man with nature, whose life| conceive. Salacity and the dominance of 
he devastates and perverts by his mis-|/the generative functions are always 
management of the earth entrusted to his| found in connection with either a low 
rule; of man with his fellow man, by | grade of human life, or a eomparatively 
the external warfare of nations, and the | lower state of the muscular force or the 
internal warfare of classes, castes, and | spiritual life in the individual. The lion, 


inverse Providence adapted to them, 
shortens the lives of men and animals to 


individual interests; and of man with 


velopment, extended to all classes of the 
animal kingdoms through their connection 
with man, constantly tends to bring the 
number of births into equilibrium with 
the number of deaths, and it is hardly 
asking an undue confidence in the cor 
rectness of God's mathematics, to pre- 
suppose that at the highest point of devel- 
opment this equilibrium will be attained. 
The second objection, in reference to 
the superior quality of the life limited to 
the youth and vigor of the creature, is 
not sound, since the majority both of men 
and animals are now cut off, not at the 
point between maturity and decrepitude, 
but in the very bud of youth. Besides, 
in a true social order integrally adapted 
to the nature of man, the decline of 
years will be free from pain and de- 
erepitude ; will be so clasped with love 
and veneration in the long established 
and strong rooted ties of social solidarity 
to the heart of its large home, that its 
green old age will be not the least plea- 


God, through his manifestation in nature 
and in his fellow man, and by rebellion in 
substituting the arbitrary legislation of 
his own reason, of which the results 
have in all ages been the vicious circle of 
Poverty, Fraud, Oppression, War, De- 
rangement of Climates and Deterioration 
of Soils, Generation of Diseases, General 
Ignorance, Error and Prejudice, Univer- 
sal Incoherence and Duplicity of Action, 
for the divine government by Attraction, 
whose permanent revelation and stimulus 
has in all ages continually acted upon 
man as upon the planets, the atoms of 
matter, and the lower animal and social 
insects, and only awaits the organization 
of the kingdom of heaven in the same 
serial hierachy which distributes the har- 
monies of their movements, to create the 
passional harmonies of our society in the 
triune sphere of sensation, affection, and 
intelligence, and from a basis of united 
interests in co-operative industry, to 
evolve results opposite to those which 
flow from the incoherence of human 
legislation, namely: Graduated Riches, 
Practical Truth in all Relations, Efficient 
Mutual Guaranties, Equilibriam of Cli- 
mates and Integral Culture of the Earth, 
Integral Health, Experimental and In- 
ductive Science and Education, General 
and Collective Philanthropy, Unity of 
Action. 

The equilibrium and compensation in 


the horse, the elephant, and other noble | sant period of life to the individual, nor, 
creatures breed slowly, and bring forth at| like the richly laden fruit tree of autumn 
most twins; but the hog, the rabbit and | bending under the wealth of ripe and 
all those which are low and rudimental | golden experience, the least useful to so- 
in the scale of development are propor-| ciety. We shall not then hasten to bury 
tionally prolific. The whole class of| our fathers, nor will the faithful creatures 
aves are more so than the mammalia, the | with whom we have lived in the interchange 
amphaibia than the aves, and the pisces than | of friendly offices be less welcome to thew 
the amphilna. life and us enjoyments. 

Individual development being stunted To be Continued. 
and fragmentary during the periods of in- 
coherence, there results a constant ten- 
dency to excessive pullulation : amongst 
the human race this is greatest precisely 
among the classes to whom it is most 
pernicious, the laboring poor, whose 
hard fate precludes the varied resources 
of passional life open to the rich, and pre- 
vents an equally integral development. 
Malthus, seeing no issue from civilization, 
was, from his point of view, perfectly 
right in chanting the praises of war, 
famine and pestilence, as the agents for 
preserving equilibrium between popula- 
tion and subsistence during this subver- 
sive epoch. The devouring of animals 
by each other, which answers the same 
purposes in another sphere, is then equally 
legitimate. 

In the harmonie epochs, on the contra- 
ry, which we can immediately enter by 
organizing industrial partnerships embrac- 
ing all classes, and retributing by dividend 
the three faculties of capital, labor, and 


TO POETS. 


A LETTER FROM CARLYLE, 


We are indebted to a Scottish friend 
for an original private letter (now lying 
before us) from Tuomas Car.yLe to a 
young relative, a weaver lad (now of 
this city) who, being addicted to verse- 
writing, had sent sume of his effusions to 
his eminent cousin for critieal inspection, 
Carlyle responded in the following letter, 
so wise, so truthful, manly, wholesome, 
that he cannot censure our improvement of 
the fortune which now gives it to the pub- 
lic through the columns of The Tribune. 
Should he be disposed to object, we beg 
him to consider that our country, even 
more than his own, has many thousands 
of sanguine youth, who need precisely the 
counsel given in this letter, and who will 
hear and heed it from him sooner than 
from any other. Here is the letter: 
Read and profit ! — Tridune. 


CuHesea, Feb, 21, 1844, 
Dear Cousin Alexander : 

1 have looked over your verses, and 
am glad to observe that you possess an 
intelligent mind, an open, affectionate 
heart, and are heartily disposed to do 


skill; distributing functions in minute 
subdivisions according to capacity and at- 
tractions ; operating in groups of spon- 


this latter period, the law of whose or- 
ganization has been discovered and devel- 


oped in its practical details and stands | taneous formation, and interlocking those 
ready fur embodiment, is the balance | groups by short sessions, which shall al- 
between different sorts of good, as that of ternate the occupations and social com- 
the first was the balance between different binations of the individual, and connect 
sorts of evil. 


his interest with many others whilst at- 
During the ages of incoherence, in| taining for him the most integral develop- 


what you can for instructing and unfold- 
ing yourself. My very sincere wish is 
that these good qualities may be turned 
to account, and help to make you a use- 
ful man and effectual ‘doer of your 
work ”’ in this world. 

There can be no harm in amusing your 
leisure with verses, if you find it an 
amusement ; but certainly I would by no 


| means recommend you to prosecute it in 


any way as an employment, for in that 


which evil and suffering predominate, the | ment : — in the harmonic epochs, this de-| sense I think it can turn to nothing but 
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Verse-writing, notwithstanding all the | preaching.— Pittsburgh Journal. 


talk you hear about it, is in almost all. 
cases @ totally idle affair: a man was not | 
sent into this world to write verses — no! | 


7 A certain celebrated M. P., making 


| 


an obstraction and a disappointment. | relished this practical application of his! or ashes are left on the back stoop and trod 








into the hall carpet. In short, there is no 
end of these annoyances. We hope and 
trust that our fellow citizens will not in their 
struggles to get houses, encourage landlords 


If he finds himself called to speak, let | iPquiry concerning the origin of the word | 
him speak, manfully, some “ words of | “ Parliament,” was gravely informed that it | in their universal game of robbery. And if 
trath and soberness ;’’ and, in general, | was derived from two French verbs, name- | there is any heart left amongst landlords, we 


leave the singing and verse-making part | 
of it, till the very last extremity, of some | 
inward or outward call, drive him irresist- | 
ibly thither. Nay, in these times, J | 
observe there is less and less attention 
paid to things in verse ; and serious per- 
sons every where find themselves dis- | 
posed to hear what a man has to say, the | 
shortest way and the diréctest — that is to| 
say, disencumbered of rhyme. 1 for my_ 
share am well content with é/us tendency | 
of the world. 

If you will prosecute the cultivation of | 
your speculative faculties, which surely | 
is high!y laudable in all men, then I should | 
think it would be a much likelier method 
that you addicted yourself to acquiring | 
real information about the things that ex- | 
ist around you in this world, and that! 
have existed here: this, surely, must be | 
the basis of all good results in the way | 
of thought, speech or speculation for a} 
man. In a word | would have you em- | 


ploy your leisure in reading instructive | 


ly, ** Parler,” to speak, “ Mentir,” to lie. 


> The following characteristic petition 


/ was presented to the State Legislature re- 


cently, by Mr. Latham, of Williamstown: 


‘“* To the Honorable the Senate and House 
of Representatives in General Court as- 
sembled : 

“ The petition of John Tatlock, professor | 


petitioner is a subject of the Government of 
Great Britain. He has taken up his abode 
in this goodly Commonwealth, and has taken 


ask them, for God’s sake, not to raise rents 
any higher. — Subterranean. 


THE PEOPLE’S SUNDAY 
MEETING. 
339 WASHINGTON STREET. 

On Sunday last, a Lecture was. deliv- 
ered by Atzert Brispane, Esq., on the 
subject of ** Association,” or the new 
Social System of Society as discovered 


‘of mathematics in Williams College. Your|and taught by the celebrated French 


philosopher, Cuartes Fovurrer. Mr. 
Brisbane commenced by giving a descrip- 
tion of society as it now exists. He drew 
a vivid picture of the frauds of trade, the 


to himself one of the daughters of the land, tyranny of capital, the tricks of the pro- 
to be his wife. The climate not being adapt- | fessions, the degradation of labor, and 
ed to the dwelling in tents, he needs a house,| the increasing poverty of the working 


and, being fond of husbandry, he wants a 
spot of land where he may plant trees, 
pleasant to the eye and good for food, and 
where he may gladden his eyes and soften | 


classes. Upon these various points he 
dwelt at considerable length, and exhibit- 
ed a knowledge respecting them — their 
causes and effects— which could only 
been derived from a long and careful 


books, conversing with intelligent men, | his heart with the sight of the beautiful! study and observation. From this synop- 
anxiously seeking out such, anxiously en- | flowers to which he was accustomed in the | sis, he passed to the consideration of the 


deavoring to render yourself worthy of | 
such. In Harwich there must be some | 
same library, perhaps there are several. 

would have you struggle to get admit- | 
tance to one of these ; perhaps that is not) 
impossible for you. 
good books, above all to read them well; 
this is the clear way toward spiritual ad- 
vancement; a way that will become al-| 
ways the clearer, too, the farther one 
steadfastly perseveres in it. 

But on the whole it should always be 
kept in mind that a man’s faculty is not 
given him ia the long run for speculation ; 
that no man’s faculty is so given him. | 
The harmony of soul which would fain 
utter itself from you in rhymed verses, 
how much nobler to make it atter itself | 
in thymed conduct! in excellent, manful | 
endeavor to suhdue the ruggedness of | 
your life under your feet, and every | 
where make order reign around you of | 
what is disorder! This is a task all men | 
are born to, and all other tasks are either | 
nothing, or else branches of this. 

Whether these hurried words will have | 
any light for you at present I know not, 
but, if my wishes could avail, you should 
not want for guidance. 

Tell your good little sister to be very 
careful of the Spring winds; Summer 
will help her. Give my kind regards to | 





land of his fathers’ sepulchres. Your peti-| 
tioner therefore prays that your honorable 
body would grant him the right to hold real 
estate to the value of five thousand dollars; | 


ever pray. 
* God save the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts. Joun TATLOCK. 
«“ Williams College, Jan. 30, 1847.” 


proposed remedy for all these glaring 
evils. This remedy, he contended, 
would be found in the system or science 
of Association, as developed by Fourier, 


| The Social bi pom which that great gen- 


To read even a few | and your petitioner, as in duty bound, will | ius discover 


, is founded in all its parts, 
said the Lecturer, in strict accordance 
with the laws of man’s nature. It edu- 
cates and developes thoroughly al! his 
faculties — social, mechanical, intelleé- 
tual, scientific, moral and religious, mak- 
ing him, in all respects, as perfect and 


LANDLoRDs AND Rents. Of all the| happy as his nature will allow, In place 


curses with which this city is infested, that 


of high rents is probably the most frightful. 


Thousands of hard-working people are driven 
up town to get a place for their wives and 
families to reside in, three or four miles from 
their places of work, in order to avoid the 
frightfully extravagant rents that have to be 
paid by people down town ; and even at the 
distance of three miles from the City Hall, 
the rents are so high that a laboring man can 
only afford to engage the part of a house. 
The fact is, that the cramming into one 
house of three or four families, is the cause 
of more vice and misery, more suffering in 
every way, sickness, debauchery, seduction, 
assaults, and even murder, than all other 


your father: —and, persisting with the | causes put together. Male and female chil- 


st insight you have, prosper well. 
Yours, very truly, T. Cartyte. 


dren of from ten to eighteen years of age, 
are frequently placed in the same bed-room 
to sleep, without distinction, or a miserable 


TuHeory AND Practice. While talk-| curtain at the most is drawn across part of 
ing to Reidel the other day, on his approach-| the room. Parents are compelled to sleep in 


ing death by sentence of the law, a Clergy- the same room with grown-up daughters, 
man, whose devotion to his master’s will | and the delicate feelings of female modesty 
had led him to visit the unfortunate prisoner, | are broken down and destroyed. Quarrels 


of social or domestic discord, it substi- 
tutes harmony; banishes ignorance by 
| presenting knowledge in such a charm- 
\ing light as to make stud delightful ; 
improves the morals by mending the heart ; 
and institutes the only correct religion or 
true love of God, that is, love to man- 
pons It does all this, and mach more, 
rom the legitimate workings of a might 

principle which Fourier alone is entitled 
to the high honor of discovering. ‘This 
principle consists in the solution of the 
hitherto unknown problem of so organiz- 
ing labor of all kinds as to make it atr 
tractive. 

Attractive Inpustry, therefore, is 
the grand secret of Fourierism— the 
‘* open sesame’’ which discloses all, the 
charms of Association— the pivot on 
which every thing turns in this new so- 
cia] system. Under its magic influence, 
labor becomes pleasure ; the dark, dingy, 
and unhealthful work-shep is transformed 
to a light, airy, and elegant palace, fes- 
tooned and frescoed with all the embellish- 
ments of art and genius; the workmen 
are no longer subject to the dictation of 
tyrannical masters nor the despotism of 
capital, because they own the machines 





was descanting on the duties of charity. | occur between women about the most trifling | With which they work, and the profits of 


Reidel heard him patiently for some time, | things. A broom is left on the stairs, the | helt labor are ane peta Papen +H 
Tie : : : . |children are all we ucated ; 
but at length observed : You say if you | back door is left open, or the front door 18 | pease to be the slaves of the kitehen, be- 


haf two coat, gif one away to de neighbor. | shut and locked when one of the husbands | cause cooking is done upon an improved 
Now you haf a coat and a cloak. I haf only | is out late at night. A row and fight begins plan, and as the whole Association com- 
‘tis tam ole jacket; gif me te cloak.” We} in consequence of this. The clothes line| poses but one family, the saving in 


@id not hoor how the worthy clergyman | are cut; the water in the cistern is used up, cooking in regard to time and money, 
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will release women from the long and 
toilsome drudgery to which they are now 
subjected ; there will also be the choicest 
fruits and vegetables growing in the gar- 
dens and the fields, with which to regale 
the palate, the finest music, painting, and 
statuary, to please the ear and the eye, 
the most learned dissertations on science 
to gratify the intellect, the best moral les- 
sons to improve the heart, and the ineul- 


cation of the truest religious sentiment | 


for the expanding and uplifting of the 
soul—in short, a true Association will 
give to man, woman, and child, every- 
thing good and desirable. As the warm 
imagination of the ingenious and enthusi- 
astic Lecturer revelled in these bright 
scenes, we unconsciously forgot ourselves 
for a little while, and thought we were in 
Heaven, only that he placed it on earth, 
where heaven ought to be. However, 
this to our mind was no objection, since 
as this world is our ‘‘ sémmum bonum,”’ 
we cannot but respect the man who Ja- 
bors to improve it. Whether the system 
of Association, take it all in all, will pro- 
duce the reform in society, which is so 
much needed, is perhaps questionable, 


from the fact that it is probably impracti- | 


cable. But let every one judge of that 
for himself. It is an important subject, 
and is engaging the deepest atteution of 
some of the purest minds and best hearts 
in the country, foremost among whom is 
Aueert Brissane. Weare not able, as 
yet, to resist the conviction, that in some 
things he was quite visionary, but we 
must say, however, that in many things 
he was sound and practical, and that his 
lecture, as a whole, was one of the most 


able and interesting addresses on society | 


and its evils we have ever heard. — Bos- 
ton Investigator. 


REVIEW. 


Unity and Peace. A Sermon, preached 
before the Church of the Unity, Wor- 
cester, Jan. 10, 1847. 
Preacher of the First Congregational 
Church, Watertown. 
Request. Worcester : 
& Co. pp. 19. 

Long live the church in which such 
words as these are heard and taken to 
heart! Unity and Peace would not be 
far off, if the pulpit every where rang 
out with tones as true and well-timed. 
Could all the pulpits be brought np to the 
mark, to one simultaneous volley, some 





Elihu Burritt 


day, after this sort, it would change! 


commerce, it would change politics, it 
would compel professing followers of the 
Prince of Peace really to discover the 
conditions by which unity and peace are 


obstinate material interests which thus far 


resist the unity of spirit. But the pul-' 
pits, we know, will pot do this, except in | 


here and there a solitary noble instance, 


like the present ; beeause the church, as | 


well as the state, is the convenient and 
pliant servitor of commerce, one of its 


organized instrumentalities for the pre-| 


servation of property and for securing 


the respect that is due to it; and those | 


who pay dictate to those who pray. 


By Joun Weiss. | 
Published by 
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Mr. Weiss, in a style of remarkable | the granite peak which sustained them being 
| left bare and eternal. They pass away with the 


vigor, elegance, and poetic warmth as 
} 


| well as wealth of imagery, unfolds the 
|great Christian conception of the Unity 


of man upon this globe. He first reflects 


that the varieties of nations, individual | 


| character and position, are the indispen- 
sable prerequisites of harmony. 


“If we study the history of the differert races 
of men that have appeared, or still exist, upon 
the earth’s surface, we shall find that, by being 
| distinct, they are able to repair each other’s de- 
| ficiencies ; and that their separate traits, instead 
of provoking to conflict and dissension, might 


music is the result of notes that differ. 


Rightly 


all nature’s peace. It hardly belongs to our 





ing as the research would be. Suffice it to say, 
that each race preponderates in some respect, 
and has something in excess which another race 
has in deficieney. You will perceive, then, that 
under a less artificial and more Christian social 
system than the present, they would be brought 
so near as to lend to each other — that is to say, 
in practice, and for mutual growth and the par- 
poses of life. And to some extent they would 
| actually blend, and catch each other's traits; as 
we see every day, in our own circle of observa- 
tion, the most obstinate and refractory natures 
coming together and modifying each other, ac- 
cording to the laws of spiritual contact. In 
| such a system, there would be the truest division 
of labor, each people doing, thinking, inventing 
that which it found most congenial and appro- 
priate. But it is evident that such a condition 
| of things must depend upon co-operation and 
| peace, whereas now we see jealousy, exclusive- 
ness and strife. The different races seem to be 
in irretrievable opposition ; even cultivated na- 
tions stand upon their peculiarities, and look 
coldly at each other over their frontier-lines of 
river, sea, or mountain, and trust with difficulty 
to the general points of union. Thus there is a 
weighty class of facts which seem to oppose the 
scheme of universal harmony : and yet, all the 
while, in the midst of the conflict and confusion, 
many significant facts support the idea, and 
lend a sanguine hope to the Christian thinker. 
The Bible prophecies still sound in his heart 
and haunt his imagwation, and he believes. that 
he may still expect ‘the unity of the spirit in 


” 


| the bond of peace.’ ” 


He then proceeds to indicate how easi- 
ly differences of religious creed, of Jan- 
guages, and of old national feelings, will 
accommodate themselves to the reform- 
ing law of Love, which seeks no other 


of form. 
| What is this bond of unity! He an- 
swers : 


| principles. A general harmony and co-operation 





must needs be based upon something which the 
human heart, in all circumstances and diversi- 
ties, acknowledges to be universal, and forever 
necessary. This cannot be anything which is 
| the product of the intellect, more or less en- 
lightened: whether it be creeds and theologies 


be made to effect a harmony: as.a chord in | 
understocd, all nature’s difference would make | 


present province to show, by example, how | 
| those combinations might be effected ; interest- | 


generations which conceived them for their 


brief convenience. They reflect the mood: of 
the moment; they only serve to indicate how 
high the tide of growth has risen. The intelleet 
of men will forever preserve this diversity of 
action, just as their faces will preserve their 
separate tones and features. But the great 
scheme of the Beatitudes, the ever-green exam- 
ple of Jesus Christ, the simple moral elements 
of his mighty life, will build the platform of that 
future unity, which nv man ever dreamed with 
a hope so glowing, or prophecied in words, so 
burning, as he who gave to humanity the means 
for its fulfilment. There is nothing which the 
human soul will ever find eternal, nothing in 
which capricious mortals ever will agree, except 
the principles of a moral life. Give to all men 
and races a pure moral conception of that life 
of Christ, introduce its elements through the 
intellect into the heart of humanity, teach them 
that only kind of truth which sanctifies —and 
they will rush together like kindred atoms, 
Teach them that this common goodness is the 
secret of common harmony, and all their divers 
sities will blend into a single form of moral life; 
and the struggle and the intrigue and the great 
ambition will be, who shall plant the standard 
of God’s kingdom farthest in the van — who 
shall bring up the most refractory races upon 
the Christian platform, and into the generous 
eurrent of Christian culture—who shall de- 
molish most distinctions—who shal! soonest 
efface their noxious peculiarities. A clear con; 
ception of the Beatitudes alone, their vast ca- 
pacity, their exhaustive meaning, equal with the 
soul itself, will surmount the barriers of all the 
centuries, and fill up every creek and inlet with 
the fertilizing tide. The State will. be the world 


_—the Nation will be all mankind — the Church 


‘unity but unity of essence, with variety 
possible, and to seek unity even in those | 


of God will be builded out of human: hearts; 
which are made of one color, and are ‘full of 
one blood, and whose pulses beat with equal 
motion beneath the shadow of the ieeberg and 
the palm.” ' - 

This is all true. The itiward spiritual 
Law of unity is here fully stated ; at 
rather, its first principle, not its law of 
application. The source whence, unity 
proceeds and which is unity, is stated ; but 
not the law which regulates the distribu- 
tion of all things proceeding thence, and 
harmonizes infinite variety. This moral 
principle of unity, this omnipotenee of 
Love, as summed up in the Beatitudes, 
has oftentimes been felt, and been the 
burthen of much Christian teaching ; but 
why have the Beatitudes not passed, into 
the life and business of nations? why deo 
they fail to ultimate themselves in prae- 
tice? Because thé old spirit of Anti- 
Christ, the old law of Force and Selfish- 
ness, has given to society its outward 
mould, and all the business by which 


“Tt will result from a simple faith in moral men live, all that pertains to individual or 


social economy, is still conducted on that 


principle, separating men in spite of 
all that conscience or the heart may 
plead, and condemning every life, haw~ 
ever stirred with Christian aspirations, to 
the poor practice of its daily circulation 


_— laws and institutions — customs and policies, | in these false and narrow forms, Rivals 
These melt with last year’s snows on the Andes, | for bread, rivals for the mere privilege of 
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living, cannot put in practice a great deal | 


of the law of Love; and competition | 
will drive ont the Beatitudes until such | 
time as they shall exclude competition, by 
the introduction of God’s order into the 
now chaotic and disorganized sphere of | 
industry and of material interests. This_ 
is what they now demand, in order that 
they may not always pass for impracti- 
cable dreams, in order that their meaning 
may not be always postponed to another 
world: as if the harmony of another 
world could ever compensate for the dis- 
cord of this world! But this demand the 
sermon does not make. It simply urges 
faith in moral principles. No doubt 
they are strong enough to save the world ; 
but a real faith in them, if it existed, 
would be already taking the next step, 
and asking how can society be organized 
so as to admit the free play of these 
principles. ‘Truth and Love cannot pre- 
pare the kingdom of heaven upon earth, | 
without the application of some method ; 
between the cause and its legitimate re- 
sult, a middle term is needed, an ordering 
wisdom and arranging science. Moral 
principle prophecies: the unity of all man- 
kind ; ite first work should be to seek the 
science, and to determine the outward 
form of that social unity. Else the men, 
whose moral instincts are most true, will 
continually keep Japsing from their faith, 
inasmuch as the actual is more powerful 
than the ideal. The pulpit is always 
warning men to be good, to have faith, 
and rely on prineiple ; but it never’ hints 
at the removal of organie social false- 
hoods, which make it a fatality that this 
mora] triumph shall find itself limited to 
the church and the hour of ‘service. 

This is criticism on the pulpit gene- 
rally ; and we can admire this sermon for 
what it is, without finding fault with it 
for what it is not. 

Mr. Weiss next proceeds to what is 
evidently the principal and immediate ob- 
ject of his discourse, and applies the les- | 
sou to our own times, refuting in a noble 
and convincing manner the miserable | 
maxim which is now rife among our 
rulers and so many of their clamorous | 


pseudo-patriotie followers, the maxim of 
” 


and 
that latest ex post facto justification of the 


our “country, right or wrong ; 


war with Mexico, set forth by politicians 
and demagogues, who seem to be won- 
derfully familiar with the designs of 
Providence, — that it is the destiny of 
the Anglo-Saxon race, forsooth, to over- 
run this: continent, and that all good pat- 
riots must volunteer, therefore, to help 
Providence, even though it be by blood 
and robbery. Let those who vapor so 
much about national Aonor, read this 
noble paragraph : 


| at the expense of the Christ who is its chief 
| corner-stone. God grant, my friends, that we, | 


_ try which has so proud and so pure a destiny to 
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so—but why? Is it not, my friends, because opposite topics, and throw light on all 
it wy not anti-Christian ? God forbid that the questions, from the highest problems of 
pulpit should ever meanly stoop to be national, | art or philosophy to the best method. of 
shoeing a horse. The three numbers 
at least, may have a sense of Christian honor | which have reached us bear the marks of 
nice enough to preserve us from such infamy, industry, talent, and very respectable 


and to keep us worthy of the religion we pro-| scholarship. ‘The articles are written. ia 


: ; | 7 : 
fess. For there is such a thing as honor, dear a creditable siyle and with ao apparent 
to the heart of a Christian, dearer than his life. | .; 


| aim to do justice to all parties. We-he- 
It was the impulse of honor known to the unre- ‘lieve the paper may be taken as a sinr 
sisting martyrs, in those times when the snap of | . ich . 
the fagot was more thrilling and eloquent than | a expression of the opinions of MR. 
the roar of cannon — when the column of smoke | writers, and not, as has been supposed 
resting upon the saintly head was the proudest | in some quarters, for the mere voice 
banner ever unfurled in the name of Right.| of the publishers who advertise in its 


rhere is a Christian honor, and it is as far above columns. 


the honor of our self-styled patriot, as Christ is; = Should any one however, look into. it 
above Mars, The thought of it makes the very +s ‘ . 

, , _ for original or vigorous thought, he will 
soul pulse with emotion —as much sweeter and | . 
more thrilling to the divinity within us, as the be badly disappointed. Its power never 
peace-anthem of the angels was sweeter than | Tises out of the respectable, and some- 
the recruiting drum in our streets. This honor | times sinks into the insipid. We confess 
is based upon holy love and renunciation; it that we are surprised at its want of furee 


priser strives 7 : is ” the voice of a and substance. It has less character than 
demagogue in e street. comes to our .. : 

ee _we thought we had a right to. expeet 
hearts, inspiring us with love of truth and eter- 8 8 


nal justice, nerving us to all sacrifice ; and its | from the name of its editne...h.ateeng-nil 


salute cannot be rolled from the hollow, blood- the while as though it would fain be 
thirsty drum,—rather with the quick, solemm something real, but had to yield to influ- 


beats of the laboring heart, and the rapid drop- ences not altogether congeoial, and, be 
ping of the overflowing eyes. This is Gospel what it is. Desiring at heart to look for- 


honor; these are the heroics of Christ and his ward, it is compelled to look only sider 
Apostles. It needs not the smallest crime to | . 

ways and backwards, and so its eyes, 
establish its right, not one drop of blood to y , 


moisten its roots. It is famous by no battle- | like all agen askew, do aot ooh Tay 
field except that of the spirit, and hangs up no clearly. It is conservative without any 
trophies except in the heart. It is common to depth of philosophy to give it, weight, 
all nations, uniting them ‘like kindred drops,’ It reminds us of an elegant gentleman of 
not tearing them asunder in hatred and defiance. goyd blood and breeding and handsome 
This is the honor which endureth all things clothes, but. without a baek-bene... It 
rather than the judgments of God ; too honora- gives. you'many good. things, pleasing arti- 


ble to brexk the least of his commandments, ; ao ke holih of 
though the eves of four hemispheres flash with 20m ‘Rus 6. Cannes te Ome OF GOR BONE 


scorn ; too truly great and noble to sacrifice a | compels your attention leaves Dap AG 
single leaf of its Bible for the balance of power, cial recollection in your mund. lt isa 
or the adjustment of claims, or for the sake of sort of handsome hybrid betweem the 
any popular cant of its time. Choose ye thie | Past and the Present, without having the 
day between the false and the true honor; ye | gigs notive qualities of either in any 
cannot serve two masters. Be on the side of) 
marked degree. 

The special object of dislike to our 
accomplish. Represent the Gospel, proclaim "€W Cotemporary, seems to be a certain 
the Gospel, live the Gospel; for what shall it, indefinite something called Transeenden- 
profit our country, if it gain the whole world at | talism, which from some indications, we 
the expense of its soul ?” | should think, was brought over from.a 
| very faggy country, known as Germany, 
The Literary World. A Gazette for Au-| by one Thomas Carlyle, and let. loosé in 

thors, Readers and Publishers. England to the particular damage of a 

This is the title of a new journal pab-| Mr. Festus Bailey, an unfortunate gen- 
lished in New York by Osgood and Co., | ieman who must be in a sad-way indeed. 


God and virtue, for the very sake of the coun- 





136 Nassau St., and under the editorial | At other times, the critic speaks as if 


charge of Mr. Evert A. Duyxincx, the | Were a giant-living in 4 cave, probably, in 
accomplished eaterer for the popular) one of the hills on which Bostomis: built, 
press of Messrs. Wiley & Putnam. It | and sallying out from time to: time to-eat 
is elegantly printed in imitation of the| young people, especially poets, who are 
London Atheneum, and seems sure of a| perhaps greener and tenderer than othera. 
continued existence ; being supported by | However, as the Wor/d misses. no: chance 
the great publishing establishments. of |of giving it a shrewd cut, and as; Mr. 
New York and Philadelphia. Its main | Shakspeare Hudson appears to have-en- 
purpose is criticism, principally of books, | listed his original and successful powers 
though it also takes notice of the fine arts,| in the same cause, the creature will no 


| not excluding music and the drama. In )doubt soon be done for and put eut of the 


“Tam perfectly aware that all this is likely | each of these departments the editor has way, though there is reason: to fear 


to be called anti-national. God grant it—it is assistants competent to diseuss the most | the Carlyle above spoken of, as well as 
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a notorious character ‘called Emerson, on \ from no other motive but a poet’ $s mere 
this side of the water, may die rather | love of the romantic and the marvellous, 
hard and protract the struggle. |in whatsoever form; and the author him- 
Besides Transeendentalism, the critics self speaks of it as a pastime, an unbend- 
of the World have also heard of ‘‘ Fou- ing of his powers from sterner use. It 
rierism,’’ and of a set of misguided peo- | does not enter into the philosophy of | 
ple who are deluded by it, and whose name those popular forms of supernaturalism ; | 
is ‘‘ Fourierites.’’ This does not how-| nor has it the completeness of a historical | 
ever, seem to be so dangerous as the essay. It is like a prolonged winter oe! | 
other, for while Transcendentalism has | ning’s chat about old superstitions, which | 
been gravely reprimanded on several | draw a sort of ghostly spell even apart | 
occasions, Fourierism gets the benefit the rationalists and realists of this com: | 
only of a vulgar sort of fling in the first) mon-sense generation, when they get to | 
number, probably because it is not worth | talking about such things. 
much, and is nothing more than a cheap | The author, however, narrates these 
and easy subject to be smart upon. | things not at all as a believer in them; 
But joking aside, we find nothing in and consequently lis ghost-stories, inter- | 
this new paper to cause very high expec- esting and poetical as they are, cannot 
tations of its future usefalnees. It may have that life-like reality and earnestness, | 
do something towards correcting bad | ‘that terrible simplicity which belongs to | 
rhetoric, and even contribute to foster a ballads and supernatural tales in their | 
genteel taste in the fine arts. But this|own proper age. The book is certainly | 
ie not meat for these times or this coun-| interesting and curious ; and the narra-| 
try. Book-making was a good trade | tive is interspersed with many choice bits | 
sometime ago, but its day is past; the | of poetry, partly of his own, and partly | 
letter of Thomas Carlyle (Othe Transcen- | from others, founded on the same tradi- 
dentalist! ) in another column, presents ations. One of these, “* The New Wife | 
good homily on that head. We want and the Old,’’ is a masterly ballad for these | 
something munlier, more in earnest, | times, and makes one think of ** Christa- | 
and more comprehensive. Superficiali-|bel.’’ His comments on what he relates | 
ties, no matter how fine, are not going to | are mainly to the effect that there is a deep | 
satisfy this nation at present, and above | vein of faith in a supernatural world run- 
all, superficialities of books,—the skins of | ning through the history of the human 
skins. There may be a class of persons | mind in all ages, and that practical New | 
to whom such a journal as the World is| England is by no means an exception ; 
welcome ; since we saw a person taking | on the contrary, he produces some tra- | 
notes of a stupid sermon as it fell from the | ditions, having their ‘local habitation ’’ | 
lips of a stupid preacher, we have always in New Hampshire and Massachusetts, | 
consoled ourselves with the reflection that that are strongly in the genius of 
no class of minds need lack for appropri- | Goethe's “ Erl-King,’’ Burger's ‘* Leo- | | 
ate food, and so we have no doubt that an /nore,”’ and many of the wildest and aon 
audience is ready for the work in ques-_ ‘deeply poetic of the German supersti- 
tion ; but as for its making a mark upon the tions. Mr. Whittier writes, though not | 
times it will require the infusion of a new as an avowed and literal believer in 
life and spirit into it, —a fact which we | _ ghosts and charms, yet from a deep faith | 
shall always be rejoiced to witness and in the supernatural; and to him, as to | 
recognize. ‘every soul of any depth, the tendeney te 
the human imagination to create these 
The Supernaturalism of New England. | marvels is as interesting and significant a 
By J.G. Waittier. New York and _| fact as the literal ghosts themselves could | 
London: Wiley and Putnam. 1847. | pe, Especially happy are his remarks 
pp. 71. (Boston, sold by Redding and upon the retributive power of the imagi- 


C 8 State S 
ompany, ate St.) /nation in this form, where crimes have 
This little book, forming the twenty-| been committed. 


seventh number of the ‘* Library of| ‘The most beautiful thing in the volume 





| 





American Books,’’ is an expansion of a ‘is the following 
Magazine article written’ by Mr. Whit-| “DEDICATION. 
tier several years ago. It is a lively, Dear Sister! while the wise and sage 
gossiping account of some of the eommon-| Turn coldly from my playful page, 
est forms of the old popular persuasion in, And count it strange that ripened age 
New England, of supernatural agencies,) _ Should stoop to boyhood’s folly ; 
both good and bad, but generally bad. | I know that thou wilt judge aright, 
Of all which makes the heart more light, 
Stories of ghosts, of magic, and of witeh- | | ; 
Or lends one star-gleam to the night 
craft, are told in a rambling order, with | Of clouded Melancholy. 
that power and beauty of language, and | 


with that humane and generous spirit | Oe ae ay ee nen 


| Swing wide the moon-lit gates of dreams! 
Leave free once more the Jand which teems 
With wonders and romances ' | 


which are always characteristic of the 
author. It seems to have been written | 








Where t thou with cleasdiscerning eyes, 
Shalt rightly read the truth which lies 
Beneath the quaintly masking guise 

Of wild and wizard fancies. 


Lo! once again our feet we set 
On still green wood-paths, twilight wet, 
By lonely brooks, whose waters fret 
The roots of spectral beeches ; 
Again the hearth-fire glimmers o’er 
Home’s white-washed wall and painted floor, 
And young eyes widening to the lore 
Of faery folks and witches. 


Dear heart ! — the legend is not vain 
Which lights that holy hearth again, 
And, calling back from care and pain, 

And Death’s funereal sadness, 
Draws round its old familiar blaze, 
The clustering groups of happier days, 
And lends to sober manhood’s gaze 

A glimpse of childish gladness. 


And knowing how my life hath been 

A weary work of tongue and pen, 

A long, harsh strife, with strong-willed men, 
Thou wilt not chide my turning, 

To con, at times, an idle rhyme, 

To pluck a flower from childhood’s clime, 

Or listen at Life’s noon-day chime 
For the sweet bells of Morning!” 


|American Progress: A Lecture delivered 
before the Young Men’s Mercantile Li- 
brary Association of Cincinnati, De- 
cember 8, 1846. By Gamatien Bar 
Ley, Jr. Cincinnati; Edwin Shepard. 
1246. pp- 24. 


This pamphlet contains an excellent 


‘account of the physical advancement of 
‘this country, not omitting its growth in 


‘other respects. It is written in a clear 
style, and is animated by an earnest gen- 
eral belief in Human Progress. We 
could wish for a more distinct understand- 
ing of the philosophy of the subject, but 
any expression of faith in the fact is too 
dear to us not to be gladly received for 
what it is. There are many fields to 
be reaped, and true woskers must re- 
_joice when service is done in any one of 





- POETRY. 


For the Harbinger. 


THE FATE OF WOMAN! 


To bloom in loveliness, 
Wearing new grace each day, 

And in that roseate hour of life’s excess, 
Its richest gifts to sway — 


To bind the myrtle-wreath 
In triumph round her brow, 
Muttering sweet spells with her sweet lips 
beneath, 


To make it firmer grow. 





And then to see it fade, 
Its white buds turned to stone, 

Or, like that ancient torture-garland, made 
A piercing, poisoned crown. 


With faint and trembling skill 
Then trying to revive 
Those flowers celestial that, once drooped, 
ne’er will 
By mortal culture thrive. 
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So, from the hopeless task 
Shrinking in sorrow mute, 

And learning from all lookers-on to mask 
Her deep grief’s bitter root. 


O, starlight, clear and stern ! 
O, moonlight, soft and tender! 
Have ye no courage, as ye burn, 
No sympathy to lend her ? 


No let her fade and die, 
And on her pale, cold brow, 
Receive more kisses than her smiles could 
buy 
In those past years of wo. 


Then in her young grave lain, 
The mild spring morning weeps, 

And drops o’er her his softest pitying rain 
Where calm she sleeps! 


What time her Loved of earth, 
With soon rekindling eye, 
Is welcoming some new Love in its birth — 
So passeth Woman by ! 
X. 


For the Harbinger. 


THE FROZEN CASCADE: 


oR 
THE BRIDE OF THE ROCK. 


In beauty perfected, with lavish grace, 

She casts herself about his rugged form, 

With all her vesture on of snowy white, 

Nor left one pendant out, one dropping pearl. 
Could she be fairer? Through her silver veins 
The warm sun searches as for some weak spot, 
But, with a pride refined, she smileth back — 

“ | gave myself in beauty to this Reek ; 
Ancient he is, and reverend, and strong ; 

And I will fringe him with my snowy arms, 
And lay my white cheek on his dark gray brow, 
Nor ever melt for all thy beaming eyes!” 


For the Harbinger. 
WHY ARE POETS SAD? 
Saw’st thou e’er the clean proportions, 
Schemed in fullness of thy soul, 
Marred to look more like distortions 
Than the beauty of a whole? 
Heard’st thou e’er poetic passion, 
Music-wrought to thrill the heart, 
Tamed by some insipid fashion, 
Or by playing with false art ? 
Hast thou ever, with the feeling 
That the ill might have been stayed, 
Watched a loved one, while was stealing 
Death upon her like a shade ? 
Who thwartings such as these has had, 
May know why Poets oft are sad. 


Poets’ lives are daily thwartings ; 
In their souls they bear such needs, 
That to them are ceaseless smartings, 
What the world calls highest needs. 
Music sings in their heart-stirrings, 
That can find no earthly voice ; 
Life’s best actual forms are blurrings 
To the beauty of their choice. 
Man’s great sorrows, with heart-feeling, 
Daily they in secret moan ; 
From their eyes are often stealing, 
For man’s woes, warm tears unknown. 
No Poet ’s he who can be glad, 
With so much round to make him sad. 
gE. Y. T. 





bold and glowing eléquence. His posi- 
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Of modern civilization, the natural fruits are, 
contempt for others’ rights, fraud, oppression, a 
gambling spirit in trade, reckless adventure, and 
commercial convulsions all tending to impoverieh 
the laborer and to render every condition insecure. 
Relief is to come, and can only come from the new 
application of Christian principles, of Universal 
justice and Universal love, to social institutions, 
to commerce, to business, to active life. 

Da. CHanninu. 





ORGANIZATION IN FRANCE—CONSTANT 
PROGRESS—VICTOR CONSIDERANT— 
IMPORTANCE OF SYSTEM — PERIOD- 
ICAL RENT. 

The progress of the Associative School 

in France presents an interesting and in- 
structive subject of contemplation. Rare- 
ly has an attempt at political or social 
reform been conducted with the order, 
intelligence, compactness, and systematic, 
practical efficiency, which characterize 
the proceedings of the disciples of Fou- 
rier, in the country which has the honor 
of giving birth to his grand discoveries in 
Social Science. Aware of the dignity 
and responsibleness of their position, con- 
scious of the hidden elements of power 
which they hold in their hands, fally 
|impressed with a sense of the truth and 
|grandeur of the principles of Universal 
Harmony which they have received, they 
devote themselves to the accomplishment 
of their mission with a wise, effective 
energy, an enlightened enthusiasm, an 
adamantine firmness, and a spirit of gene- 
ro self-devotion, which could only be 
| called forth by a cause in which the 
| Reblest interests of Humanity are so 
deeply involved. 

Reiying on the certain, though it may 
be, distant victory of truth over error, of 
harmony over discord, they betray no 
impatience, no feverish anxiety, for the 
progress of their doctrines. They show 
no disposition to force the nature of the 
human mind. They calculate on preju- 
dice, misunderstandings, misrepresenta- 
tions, obloquy, and antagonism, upon the 
first announcement of unknown truth. 
They are not daunted or made irritable 
or unhappy by opposition in any form. 
The established laws of homan nature 
lead them to expect this. They do not 
anticipate taking the world by storm, 
although they have confidence in the 
triumphant progress of their prineiples. 

The leader of the Associative move- 
ment in France, is M. Vicror Consipe- 
RANT, one of the earliest and most intel- 
ligent converts to the doctrines of Soeial 
Harmony. He is a man of rare intellect- 
ual endowments, possessing singular depth 

| of penetration, great logical aeuteness, a 
power of clear, nervous, expression, and 
wielding with equal facility, the resources 
of precise, rigorous argument, and of 


tion and education as an officer in the 
French army, have given him a familiar- 
ity with the details of business and 
affairs, a comprehensive Knowledge of 
society and the world, and an extraordi- 
nary practical energy ; while the swavity 
and friendliness of his disposition, eom- 
bined with an inflexible vigor of will, 
admirably qualify him for a post in which 
so many complicated and delicate inte- 
rests are at all times to be consulted. 
Wé certainly, do not know the man, who 
seems to be more clearly peinted out by 
natural gifts for any specific duty, than 
does Victor Considerant to take the lead 
in propagating the doctrines of Social 
Unity, which are destined at no distant 
day, peacefully to revolutionize the 
world. 

In connection with Considerant, we 
may mention the names of Cantagrel, 
Laverdant, Blane, Bourdon, Daly, Bu- 
reau, Franchot, and Hennequin, who are 
devoted to the interests of the Assvciative 
cause, and who in various spheres, take 
an active and leading part in the propa- 
gation of its doctrines. Nor should we 
here forget the two earliest friends of 
Fourier and his system, M. Just Muiron, 
and Madame Clarisse Vigoreux, who by 
the weight of their character and infiu- 
ence, gave a profound impulse to the 
movement while yet in its infancy, and 
who now, with unabated zeal, with ever 
fresh enthusiasm and hope, at an ad- 
vaneed period of life, are consecrated te 
the establishment of Social Order and 
Harmony in the world. 

The progress of the movement in 
France has been such as to justify the 
most sanguine hopes. Commencing with 
but two or three devoted cenverts, — in- 
deed, for many years, confined to the 
ealm, piereing, gigantic intelleet of its 
illustrions founder, — it is now organized 
with a strength and compactness that 
nothing can shake,—commands the 
means of influence over public opinion, 
that have already made a wide and deep 
impression, — and is going forward with 
firm and healthy step to the accomplish- 
ment of its vast designs for the benefit of 
the race. 

The ultimate objeet of the Associative 
Sehool, as stated by its disciples in 
France, is the advent of Harmony ‘on 
earth, by the introduction of the Serial 
Law into human relations, that is to say, 
by the free, natural, and attractive organi+ 
zation of labor, and of human activity, 
an organization, fuended on the voluntary 
association of individuals, matives and 
races, and the distribution of social ad- 
vantages in proportion to the share of 
each in their creation. ; 

The immediate, temporary object of 
the School is to preduce a conviction of 
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aud of the scientific value of the theory 
of Fourier, in a sufficient number of gene- 
rous minds, of men capable Of realizing, 
by their intervention, the first model of 
Harmonic Society. 

The means of action possessed by the 
Schou! are of two kinds, those furnished 
to the Ceatre, by the devoted partizans of 


the Cause ; and those made use of by the | 
Centre, and applied to increasing the Ife | 


of the School and to the expansion of the 
Theory. 

From 1832, five years previous to the 
decease of Fourier, to 1843, the general 
expenses of propagation were defrayed 
by asmall number of zealous disciples, 


among whom a single individual, Mad-,| 


ame Clarisse Vigoreux, holds an honor- 
able and conspicuous place. 

In 1840, the first systematic attempt 
for the collection of funds, was made by 
the establishmevt of a society in the 
month of June of that year. 

In 1843, a new additioual Society was 
formed with special reference to the pub- 
lication of the daily newspaper, called 
‘* La Democratie Pacifique.”’ 

The sale of Associative works amount- 
ed in 1843 to $2,000, in 1844 to $5,000, 
and in 1845 to $9,000, without taking 
$ 3,000, 
were received for subscription to the 
‘* Phalange,”’ a Monthly Review, estab- 
lished in 1845. 

In 1845, an appeal was made to the 


into the account over which 


friends of the cause, for regular, syste- 


matic pecuniary contributions, in aid of 
the publications of the School, and the 
general work of propagation. This was 
the origin of the Rent, which has since 
been so successful in France, and which 
has recently been introduced, almost with 
enthusiastic acclamation, among the ad- 


vocates of the movement in this country. 


. e ° r . 
So rapid was the progress of this plan,! Woman's nature has been too freely 


that the number of subscribers to the 
funds of the School, which in 1843 was 
only seventy-three, before the close of 
the year 1843 amounted to eleven hun- 
dred. 

‘* The establishment of a Rent for the 
service of an idea,’’ say our friends in 
France, ‘* presents any incontestable ad- 
vantages over irregular and uncertain con- 
tributions. In the first place, it is far 
more easy to pay a fixed sum, by month- 
ly or weekly instalments, than to advance 
the same amount at once; then the prin- 
ciple of a Rent gives an aspect of per- 
manence and determination to the cause, 
which adopts it; and finally, it strength- 
ens the Centre of action and direction, 
by enabling it to deeide on its regular 
outlays and expenditures, from the actual 
amount of collections, that can be relied 
on.”” 


ee  — 


the necessity of a social transformation, ;be perceived from the following sum- | 
| mary. 


divided among 1,387 subscribers. 


| June 30th, 1846, it amounted to 98,688 francs. 
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| March 22d, 1846, it amounted to 38,760 francs, 


divided among 437 subscribers. 
| May Sist, 1846, it amounted to 97,229 frances, 


divided among 1,440 subscribers, 
July 31st, 1846, it amounted to 99,784 francs, 
divided among 1 479 subscribers. 
| Sept. 25th, 1846, it amounted to 101,700 francs, 
divided among 1,530 subscribers. 


| 
| The amount aimed at by the French 
| School, to place the work of propaga- 
| 120,000 


ition on a secure footing is 


‘franes, or $24,000 annually. 


| 


We thus perceive the broad and syste- 


sociationists of France, for the general 
diffusion of their doctrines. 
‘nothing to chance, to mere impulse or en- 
thusiasm, to random effort, bat by a judi- 
cious concentration of their energies, by 
firm and comprehensive busjness arrange- 
'ments, they are prepating the way for 
the certain triumph of their cause, and 
the elevation and advancement of Hua- 
manity. 


THE VIENNESE CHILDREN. 

We cut the article below from the Bos- 
ton Courier of the 19th ult. It is written 
by a woman, and contams many plain 
truths, rarely spoken of, but which de- 
mand 


the general tone and spirit very much, 


the deepest attention. 


and we feel satisfied that Woman's la- 
bors, in the great works of Reform and 
Progress, are urgertiy needed. If a few 
women of 
would come forward, and speak out for 
the rights of Woman, for justice, fur her 
education, we feel sure that a deep and 
_wide response would come from all parts 
| of the country. 


developed in this age to admit, without | 
intense suffering the monstrous degrading | 


circumstances which are forced upon 
her; among others the selfish and mate- 


| rial marriages, which are but a barter 


‘and sale of the heart's sympathies for | 


mere material considerations, to find a 
home, to escape dependence, to be fed, 


clothed and provided fur by the money of 


a man. 
self-reliance, which has been cultivated 
so strongly in the present age, and in 


| . . 

| woman as in man, revolts in her soul at | 
. : . ot 
the degrading dependence in which she is 
There is no sphere opened to | 


placed. 
_her but marriage, the needle, the kitchen, 
and when these fail, and desperation over- 
takes her, prostitution. And many mar- 
_riages, contracted from sheer necessity 
,and dependence, the soul sickening at a 
contract, which the wants of the body 


., The gradual increase of the Rent will | force vpon it, are but a kind of legul food. She gives them an art which is 


matic provision, that is made by the As- | 


They leave | 


We like) 


intelligence and noble souls 


The spirit of independence, of 








prostitution, notwithstanding a paid priest 
may sanction the union, and give to what 
is infamous and immoral in the highest 
degree, legality and the sanction of pub- 
lic opinion. 





Let women of talent and noble 'senti- 
ments come forward and denounce this 
whole system of female dependence and 
degradation ; let them show the oppressive 
burthens under which woman struggles, 
the load which her delicate nature, more 
sympathetic and less corrupted than man's 
in civilized society, has to bear, let them 
do it earnestly, strongly, and they will 
awaken a feeling, and eall forth a res- 
ponse fur more deep and universal then is 
now suspected, and will start 4 movement 
for which the world is ready and wajting 
— the emancipation of woman from ma- 


tertalisin, dependence, and man's usuipa- 
tion and coarse soverergnty. 


To the Editor of the Boston Courier : 

| have the highest respect for the Hon. 
Horace Mann, and | think his Common 
School Journal is one of the most valua- 
ble works published in our community ; 
and if it were taken and read by all 
fathers and mothers, | believe the next 
| generation would be better for it. 
| But nevertheless, 1 must protest 
against the proscriptive article, in the 
number for February Ist, on the Vien- 
noise dancers. It seems to me, Mr, 
Mann takes an entirely false view of the 
matter, and I did expect from a mind 
capable of such wide views, somethi 
greater opon this vexed question; and 
cannot belp thinking that it betrays a 
| view somewhat one-sided with respect to 
human eulture. 

1 am not a transcendentalist, as. this 
term is used in our day, (though ] hope 
I am one in the Coleridge sense). I 
acknowledge a law out of the individual, 
and binding the whole race to a common 
good, and which often requires a tempo- 
rary sacrifice of what is not really unlaw- 
ful; but, with much of the creed of the 
Puritans, I do not, like them, fee] that 
Art is to be cursed in any of its branch- 
es, not even the art of Terpsichore. I 
believe that motion has its music, and 
that this music is a desirable part of the 
means of human culture. I not only 
think that every human being is the more 
perfect for knowing how to dauce, but 
that the ballet, symbolic dance, should be 
exhibited for the delight and perfection of 
the general mind. I am not content with 
saying that dancing carries off exuberant 
spirits, and prevents grosser bodily activ- 
ity, but 1 believe it is a positive advan- 
tage to the mind, to see how the human 
body can become the instrument to ex- 
press ideas by its motions. 1 therefore 
hailed the apearance on our stage of these 
ionocent lmtle dancers, whose youth and 
position in all respeets, it was to be 
hoped, would preclude reflections, that 
the questionable character of many danc- 
‘ing women had brought upon their art. 
Madame Weiss has gathered her. little 
troop from foundling hospitals, aud the 
huts of the squalid poor. She has tanght 
them to read and write. She teaches 
them how to make fancy dresses; and, 
in their house-keeping, for they always 
, keep house, how to provide themselves 
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healthy for body and mind, and thus, in | 

many ways, secures to them the means of 
an hionest livelihood; and though she 
eannot secure these children to: be all 
good women,—any more than if she 
brought them up as children are ordinari- 
ly brought up,—she gives them a better 
chance than if she had left them: in the 
squalidity from which she took them. 
I understand that they love her, and that 
she is very kind to them. ‘The testimony 
of the captain of the vessel which brought 
them over, is very satisfactory on this 
point, and their own happy, healthy faces 
tell the same story. At present, they 
aré out of harm's way, which is more 
than could be said of them if they were 
still im the suburbs of a jarge city, run- 
ning about the streets with vicious boys. 
If forty-eight children in Broad Street, or | 
in New York streets, could be caught | 
wp and secured several years, as these 
children are, to mdustrious habits, away 
from. vicious seenes, I, for one, should 
rejoice, 1 therefore can answer Mr. 
Mann’s terrible questions with per- 
fect peace of conscience, and feel that | 
am doing not only an innocent but a kind 
thing, in eneouraging this beautiful dis- 
play of the genius of Madame Weiss and 
of the spirit of nations. 

For the national dances which these 
children extibit to this Western world | 
have an_ historical interest, while the 
poetical beauty of Madame Weiss’s own 
inventions touch higher chords. I wish 
it were a permanent thing, and it seems 
to me it would be a grand thing, to have 
such customs and costumes of other na- 
tions, as could be represented in the bal- 
let, as well as all the national dances 
exhibited at the theatre. It might do 
to, correct the rudeness and vulgarity 
which penetrates with us into all classes, 
and characterizes the less favored to such 
a degree, that any tendency to elegance 
among them is deemed, even by them- 
selves, an affectation. Dr. Channing, 
and others of our best moralists, have 
lamented the grossness of habits and the 
want of tasteful amusements, which 
leaves so many to the excitements of the 
grog-shop as their only relaxation ; but 
what hope can we have of anything like 
elegant amusement, if the only organ for 
its, introduction, namely, the theatre, is to | 
be cried down as the gate of hell? 


All honor to the Misses Fellowes, and 
whoever else will befriend the orphan! 
But who will assure Mr. Mann that all 
the homes found for children will be hap- 
py, and make them good’ What is this 
life all around us, out of the theatre, to 
give it so great a preference’ How 
many children of all classes marry for 
establishment, without half a_ heart! 
How many sink into varwus kinds of 
vice, (for there are various kinds) from 
want of any means of subsistence but the 
hardest labor! It is much more respect- | 
able; much more righteous, to use one's 
body to execute the beantifal ideas of 
genius; making use of colors and their 
Owa motions to express them, than to 
sell one’s hody to a husband who has 
never refined himself to the idea of love 
im any elevated sense, which is done by | 
one half the women that make up what 
is called respectable society. Let us 
learn to classify. on a higher and deeper 
prineiplé than we do. Let us cease. wo 
damn, first to infamy, and by | conse- 
quence, too often, to vice, all who are 
devoted to any branch of the histrionic| 


it. It is. so agreeable that its friends 
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art. Let us, by taking a noble view of|tiow on: the part of the Central Union. 
it, make it an engine of greatintellectual, Phe interest im the subjeet is daily in- 


and cousequently of moral goed to the | ws ashe ded 
community, which will have it at all erdagitge ‘Sealgaayyte aes 


events; which would have it, even in the | the New York Braneh, after Mr. 
days of the Puritans, when the English Dana's leetare, and the weekly Rent in- 
pam was the grossest. Indeed, it. has ereased nearly one dollar. And here let 
een one cause of the evil that has €00- | us sake o¢casion again toveall to the minds 
nected itself with the theatre in this ot 
country, that it has always heen banned °f our friends the high ne onren of the 
as sinful, and is too apt to be acknowt | weekly Rent. | If anything in the way of 
edged sinful, even by those who aitend | popular propagation is to be done, it must 
be done in this mode. Five, or ten, or 
thoughtlessly yield the point that it is) Gf oh. il for 
only agreeable, and this, joined with the | ""¥Y cents aw ses a 
popular notion that whatever is ‘very. | any individual ; bot im the aggregate, it 
agreeable is wrong, has entirely coafused | will be a great deal. The O'Connell 
oe general mind upon the whole mat- Rent, which often amounts to five ham 
er. | ; 

Better views on the subject of the bal- dred dollars - week; is mostly concn 
let would alter and elevate the social po-| uted in pennies. Our cause is infinitely 
sition ef ballet dancers, and this would | greater than O’Connell’s, and oeght te 
be a moral safeguard to them, though 1} be prosecuted with more vigor. Let the 
do not believe that this class, or any class | indies Sietiy het ain id 
of theatrical performers, aré much worse | Pe 7 . —- 
than other classes of society ; but only | Surely fifty dollars a week is not too 
their exposed situation makes all their) much for our means! Can we not even 
evils better known. There are variwus raise one hundred, and send our best and 


fices ; 7 tiffere tuations, perha : 
vices ; and giff — es perh PS>| most efficient lecturers to every town and 
merely vary their character, while the 


arid vices go off with the palm of vir- | HY in the United States! 
tue! A Woman. | 








[Correspondence of the Harbinger-.]} 
, N. ¥., Feb. 20; 1846: 

New Yorx Lecrurss. The regular I was much gratified to see in a late 
Course of Lectures on Association, was Harbinger, several offers of $1,000 each 
opened in New York on Monday, the towards the founding of a Model Pha- 
22d of February, the birth-day of Wash-|lanx. As that is the consummation, of 
ington ; may it become a still greater day | all others, the most devoutly to be wished, 
in our remembrances! The day had at present, | would devote my mite to the 
been a very stormy one, and a large audi- | same object. I could pledge for that 
ence was not expected. But when the) purpese, $250, to be furnished April Ist, 
evening came, the large room of the Ly-| 1848, or even six months sooner, if 
ceum was found to be well-filled with an | necessary. 

intelligent gathering of ladies and gen-| A few weeks ago I finished reading 
tlemen. Every body seemed surprised! five volumes of Fourier’s works, and 
to see that so large a number of persons though I could have wished a smaller 
had ventured out after so boisterous an proportion of ‘* Introductions ” and ‘* Pro- 
afternoon. Mr. Dana’s excellent dis-|légoménes,’”’ 1 found in them an inex- 
course on the Progressive Development | haustible mine of thought. Fourier dif- 
of Humanity was listened to with pro-| fers from other men chiefly im this, that 


[Corre sbibibiise of the Harbinger.] 





‘found attention, broken only by the en-| whereas they float upon the surface of 


thasiastic applause which broke forth | things, he penetrates, with surprising 
from time to time. It gave great satis-| certainty, to their principles, — nothing 
faction, and we must say that we never | seems to escape his wonderful analyzing 
heard a highly seientifie topic handled | and classifying power. Though he is 
with more clearness and popular effect. | frequently not understood, because he 
The portrait of the leading traits of civi-+ | gives the results of his reasoning rather 
lization was universally recognized to be | than the process, there is none of that 
true, and its demonstration of the neees- | looseness, that mistiness about him whieh 


'sity of a new order of society told upon _betokens that he does not himself clearly 
every mind present. Mr. Dana will| comprehend that of which he speaks. 


doubtless be called upon to repeat his| All my observation and experience go to 
lecture on another occasion. Next week | prove the truth of most of the principles 


Mr. Van Amnince, who by the way, is| that he has brought to light. . I find that 


laboring strenuously in the canse of As-| many or most of the improvements ot 
sociation, and the kindred subjects of|the present day, particularly these in 
National Reform and Christian Union, | school books and educational processes, 


will address the people on the Existing | are so because they are more in aceord- 


Evils of Society. The movement thus | ance (unconsciously, perhaps, to their aw 
begun, will have the best effeet, in arous-| thors)’ with those. principles’ than the 
ing the. spirit ef our friends, and in| more imperfect methods ree 
spreading the knowledge of our doctrines. | ceded them. 

All that is wanted is @ Vigorous propaga-| In reading an account, the ether day, 
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In reading an account, the other day, | Voice or InpustRy. We are glad to | affairs of the paper will be governed by 
of the doings of the American Institute | learn that this spirited advocate of the, the following : 


in regard to an Agricultural School, I| Rights of Labor, is placed upon a footing | pudeet "bear teletees s 1,25 per 


was struck with the unwitting ‘* Fourier- | which will secure its coutinuance at least $5,00. Strictly in Advance. 

ism "’ of some of the ideas broached. Infor one year. It has done a brave work | W. F. YOUNG. 

my experience as a teacher, (having to ‘in contending fur a better organization of | MEHITABLE EASTMAN, 
do with fifty or sixty boys,) I see con- | industry, and we trust it will never weary | *Lowans, Feb. tes, 3008” 


firmations, every hour, of the truth of | or languish in spreading light pefore the | 
We notice that some of our| 


the principles of Association, and espe-| 
cially of the opinion that industry may be 
rendered attractive. 

What Fourier says of the ‘‘ simple”’ | 
and the ‘‘ compound,’’ is of more value | 
than the Philosopher's Stone, — it has 
furnished principles which I have ap- 
plied to some departments of teaching 
with surprising success. In the volun-| 
tary clubs of the scholars, in the read- 
ing parties of the teachers, I see rude 
manifestations of those compound at- 
tractions which will produce such aston- | 
ishing results in the groups of the serial 
order. 

But though I am as well situated as | 
any civilizee, | am pained to see su much 
wasted effurt, to administer so much 
fruitless, but apparentiy necessary coer- 
cion, to witness such trampling under 
foot of the great passional and attractional 
laws of God. Thus, conscious that | 
merely exist in this incoherert civilization, 
I long for the full life of the Phalanx, — 
that grand centre of all my terrestrial | 
hopes, that focus to which all my calcu- 
lations: tend. Before 1 knew the social 
seience, | could contemplate no possible 
phase of life with more than passing 
approval,—the results of scientific re- 
search, the dogmas of sectarians, the 
theories of moralists, the rhapsodies of 
patriots, the philanthropie schemes and 
unreasonable anticipations of simplistic 
reformers, all gave but a momentary sat- | 
isfaction, for as svon as I followed them 
out I found they all led to the same 
vicious circle, the same dark labyrinth of | 
diseord, in which man has been so long | 
involved. — But with that science, my | 
mind was satisfied, for it contained the | 
solution of the great problem of life — it 
showed how the God-created impulses of 
man might be acted out, his aspirations | 
realized, his whole nature eusrcieed, | 
developed, perfeeted, not by warping, | 
erushing or deadening, nor by clashing 
or warring, but by that serial organiza- 
tion which should make ‘the freest action 
of all produce the happiness of each, 
and every want, interest and desire act, 
not in opposition to, but in co-operation 
with every other. 

] should like to see minute and detailed | 
plans of the manner in which the ‘* Model | 








| Spindle; these with many others, who | 


people. 
contemporaries are disposed to read a les- 


but its sins, if any, are rather offences of 


taste than of temper, and should be par- | Physiology. 


tc? ‘‘ Mrs. Paulina Wright, of Utica, 
(‘The Tribune’ editorially and with 
much eulogism announces,) is about to 


/son of good manners to the “* Voice,” | jecture, at Baltimore, as she has already 


done at other places, on Anatomy and 


e live in a queer age and 


doned to the excitement produced by the | \ Sek, qrentny + Va Eeprese. 


At any rate, our political organs are not 


quite immaculate enough in this respect, | 


> | 
to authorize them to throw stones at the | 
sent a standard, a sword, or a gold ring 


** Voice.”’ 


We take the following from the Pros- | 
pectus of the “* Voice ’’ recently issued, | 


advocacy of a noble but neglected cause. | 


If Mrs. Wright had made her appear- 
ance before the public as a danseuse at 
the Park or Bowery, or as the agent of 
a company of patriots in peticoats to pre- 


to some valiant ‘ Kurnel’ or ‘ Capting,’ 
the Express would have recorded the fact 


and commend the paper and the cause to Without a sneer — perhaps have extolled 


the attention of our readers. 


‘*In consequence of a deep felt regard 
for the present and future well-being of 
our fellow laborers, and the urgent solici- 
tation of many devoted.and strong-heart- 
ed friends to Labor Reform, who have 
pledged their aid and support to the un- 
dertaking, the undersigned propose to re- 
sume the publication of the * Voice of 
Industry ’ and continue the same at least 
one year from the issue of the next num- 
ber. 

‘The paper is to be conducted upon | 
strictly INpepENDENT PrinciPLes, oppos- 
ing all prominent evils, social, political or 
ecclesiastical, with that spirit which 
knows no fear or favor, while in the path 
of duty, and advocating. all eardinal | 
truths with perseverance and sincerity of 
purpose. 

‘** In our labors we ask and expect the 
cooperation and smpathy of the true friends 
to the Race — the honest Philosopher and 
Statesman, the untrammeled and devoted | 
Teacher, the hardy Farmer, the Mechan- 
ic and Artizan —and last, but not least, 


‘the toiling Operative at the Loom or| 


| 
desire a better, and more rational condi- | 
tion gor humanity, in which Labor shail | 
receive its just rewards, and the Sons and | 
Daughters of Industry occupy the posi- | 
tion to which they are entitled, must put | 
their shoulders to the car-wheel of Lasor 
Rerorm,—for as mind is practically 
superior to matter, and Man, to wealth | 
and external circumstances, — poverty, | 
ignorance, crime and intemperance will 
disappear. 

**In addition to its leading objects, the | 
* Voice’ will contain a summary of News, | 
Domestic and Foreign, and a comprehen- | 
sive synopsis of such Miscellaneous and | 
passing events as will be instructive and | 
profitable. 

‘The large amount of reading which | 
will be furnished weekly through the’ 
‘ Voice,’ and the improvements to be) 
made, require that the hitherto compara- | 
tive low price should be raised; which | 


her performance as an example of femi- 


nine grace and dignity ; but that a woman 
should attempt (in obedience to a de- 
ceased husband's dying request) to en- 
lighten her own sex on a subject of the 
highest importance to their own welfare 
and that of the race, how vulgar’ how 
shocking! Will not some old granny 
send the Express her smelling-bowle? 
Quick, before it faints! — Tribune. 





[> A Circular from the NortuH Americans 
PuALanx, addressed “ To the Friends of Social 
Re-organization,” has been received, and will 
be published in our next Number. 





BROOK FARM SCHOOL. 


| THe course of study in this School comprises 


the various branches usually taught in the High 
Schools and Academies of New England, with 
ees attention to the modern European 
anguages and literature, 

Pupils of different ages and of both sexes are 
received. Young men are fitted for College, or 
for commercial rsuits, or are instructed in 
the higher branches usually taught in the Uni- 
versity. 

The School is under the immediate direction 
of Mr. and Mrs. Ripiey, assisted by experienced 
teachers in the different departments, 

For young children who are deprived of pa- 
rental care, and for older pupils who wish to 
pursue a thorough and exact course of study, 
without the usual confinement of a large semi- 
nary, it is believed that this School affords ad- 
vantages that are rarely to be met with. 

TERMS—Fouwr Doivars a week for board, 
ae fuel, lights, and instruction. Instrac- 
tion in Instrumental Music and use of the Piano, 
Twerve DoLvars a quarter. 

Application may be made by mail to 

GEORGE RIPLEY. 
Brook Farm,.West Roxbury, Mass, 
February 1, 1847. 


THE HARBINGER 


Is published simultaneously at New York and 
Boston, by the Brook Farm PHALANX, every 
Saturday morning. Office in New York, Bur- 
cess, Strinerr & Co., No. 222 Broadway ; 
in Boston, Reppine & Co.,, No, 8 State St. 
‘TeRMs.—Two Dollars a year, or One Dollar 
for six months, payable invariably in advance. 


Phalanx ’’ would be first organized, the | plan we hope will meet the approbation Ten copies for Fifteen Dollars, 


buildings constructed, and the various” 
material and other arrangements for com- | 
mencing the industrial education of the 


jevenile members. 


of all well-wishers to the prosperity of 
the paper. All subscribers who have 


paid in advance, will be furnished out, 
the amount of their payments at the for- | 
mer rates; but hereafter the pecuniary | 


Communications and Remittances should 
be addressed to the publishers in New York and 
Boston, or to the “ Editors of the Harbinger,” 
Brook Farm, West Roxbury, Mass. 
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